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EWPOINT 


Pol keighNos A October 24, 1969 


VIEWPOINT appeared on the seminary campus six years ago in response to a specific 

need — the need for communication The first editors saw it this way: 
VIEWPOINT has as its purpose the stimulation of intellectual and spiritual 

"give and take" within the theological community. It is to be a sounding 
board of faculty and student opinion on issues which confront the community.... 
It is important that issues which are being discussed not be confined to class— 
rooms, faculty offices, dormitories, or hallways. The entire community 
should be aware of the diversity of opinions on current problems. VIEWPOINT 
offers the opportunity for these to be voiced. [| VIEWPOINT. Vol. lee NO 8 15 

November 14, 1963, 

In six years, this basic purpose has not changed because the basic need has not 
changed. Many members of our community are still unaware of opinions different from 
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WHE VIETNAM WAR AND THE AMERICAN ECONOMY. cccccocecvsvcvcccesvcccveseoeecedonn Buzya 


THE EDITORIAL STAFF 


Jim Cubie Larry Dixon Galen Yoder 
Steve Deckered Bruce Stuart Carsle Zippi 
Wayne Frey 


VIEWPOINT is a journal of opinion published by the students at Princeton Theological 
seminary. The opinions in this publication do not necessarily reflect the official 
position of Princeton Theological Seminary. The editors assume no responsibility 
for opinions other than their own. 
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their own; many are offended by the opinions they hear and read; many opinions are 
mis nterpreted and misunderstood. A vehicie for the ees teen. clarification and 
exchange of opinion is still needed on this campus. We accept the purpose set forth 
SiX¥ years ago as our basic goal: VIEWPOINT is an arena of communication. 


Towara this end, we ask that students, faculty and administration submit their 
opinions and oreavive writings for publication, We accept essays, poems, prose, 
oritical commentaries...ee.even cartoons. Articles may raise issues, commen% on iset 
deal with problems within or without the campus environment. We are not looking for 
journaliusticaliy perfect articles. These take more time than the average student, 


administrator, or professor can afford. We mergiy seek personal opinion simply expressed. 


Art .ciLes being submitted for publicaticn should be placed in the VIEWPOINT box 
outside the Office of Student Piblications in the basement of Stuart Hall Articles 
may’ be submitted at any time, although the deadline for any particular issue is noon 


of the Monday preceeding the day of publication. 


To2 aditorial staff reserves the right not to print, or defer for iater Suis Sean; 
any article submitted. Generally, articles that are specifically Libeilous or o] nebiaead 


wIntrary to fact will not be publishea. The staff may ask that an articie wei 
rejected, be rewriiten and resubmitted if we feel the articie is atherwiass caneed 
Our only hard, fast maie is this: anonymous articles will not be published. 


Anonymity is a deterrant to communisaicon. 
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This first issue of VIEWPOINT is devoted to the Moratorium and the war. Nex: 
week's issue wili focus on the returning interns and the thoughts and issues tne: 


interisai ps ctaised. “The third issue, three weeks from today, wiil be wice open for 
your cpinions and writings. The deaGiine for this third issue wiil be noon, Mandar, 
Nowemnes J 
Orce again. our orime concern is for the expression and communication of oninzo1 
gs £0 an be realized only if those who have opinions spesk out. We ix a you 
Wayne Frey 
Bai tT & i 
. * e * Pa a $e * * ca ca 4 a & a os % + fod * * + * * % + * a 
RAPPIN’ ON THE MORATORIUM 
The Vietnam Morator1zum-—Ha!--what a joke!!! And guess what? Somebody had nerve 
enough to ask me why wasn’t the black students participating? IT iookea at him and 
said, "Man, who are you trying to fool? You know this is just a shame I+ is just a 
conscience soother for your guilt-ridden souls. 
‘Tig itii! Biask folk in America have been marching and demonstrating, ai*tting 
2 and laying=-in, even freedom—riding for three hundred years and we are stili 1.1 the 


same damn bag. So what good is the moratorium for us, or even for you for “hat 
matter? Martin Luther King, Jr. was the most peaceable demonstrater of our Lime, 
Woere did he end up? Dead, on the baicony of a Memphis, Tenn. motel. He was murder 
by &@ sniper’s rifle whose trigger was pulled by White America. So baby we are tired 
otf marchin’ and demonstratin’. Now is the time for action. 
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"I'll tell you what was really funny to me. Long before the 'big day' arrived, 
Tricky Dick, that's Mr. President, made it known that he didn't give a damn what 
happened. It wasn't going to influence his position not one iota. Dow Chemical Company 
and Firestone is making money off the war. And they ain't about to let Nixon stop 
it. They will stop him first. So, what am I saying? I am saying that this is a very 
corrupt system, It is a conscienceless system that cannot be influenced by any 
moratorium, no matter how large the crowd. What is needed is an overturning of the 
system. A change must come. Then the Vietnam War will no longer be a necessity, for 
the capitalist system will be no more. In the meanwhile, forget the moratorium. 

It's a real drag." 


Power to the POWERLESS People!! 


Larry Dixon is a graduate of Morehouse College and is now a Junior in the B.D. 
program His home is in Milledgeville, Georgia. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


In Memoriam, C.B. and J.I}. 


_"Blackwood, N.J., Oct 16--Two highschool classmates who had attended the Vietnam Mor- 


atorium at nearby Glassboro State College yesterday were found dead this morning in a 


| locked car cluttered with 24 notes urging peace and brotherhood for mankind." New 
| York Times, p. 1, October 17, 1969. 


My vessel once lay anchored in Liverpool harbor, 


|Behind me the stars and the free dancing sea. 


Down through the alleys, lit by the anguished lights 
of my fragmented life 

Suicide, an old stevadore with a heavy satchel and glass-— 
shattered eyes 


|Came out to greet me anew. 


ica en 1 


The price of our protest is your suicide which is also our indictment. 


|Our act of protest was the cruelest act. 
| By it we are bound to a political view of the world, 


Even though I knew you only through newsprint. 


At the end of a decade, which began with our waking up 

The morning of a Presidential inaguration, 

We are condemned to our American character and 

To the only proper response to your deaths is to wave the flag. 

Or, in the politics of despair, to join in the shouting through 
marrowless bones. 

[The engine, poised at the bottom of an immense sea in Glousester 
Township 

And, leaping to the response of ignition, 

Murmers and growls, 

"Traditor! Traditor!" | 
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My anguished cry, if I were to join you in your act, 
Played at 78 

Is mere maudlin puppetry. 

In the middle of the dance floor are the tawdry evil which once 

led us to action: 

Prejudice, war, poverty. 

All keep time with the futile beating on the car's windows. 

We are frozen in our dance and join the chant: 

"Gases, gases, all fall down." 

It is now for the stouthearted men of the military to make the 
world safe from poetry. 


Bruce Stuart is a graduate of Lafayette College and is presently a Junior in the 
B.D. program. His home is in Short Hills, New Jersey. 


* * * ¥* * *% * % * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


VIETNAM MORATORIUM 
October 15, 1969 


for the foolishness of God 1s wiser than men and the weakness of 
God is stronger than men. [I Cor. 1:25 Rsv] 


For the Son of God, Jesus Christ, whom we preached among you, Siivanus 
and Timothy and I, was not Yes and No; but in him it is always Yes. Hor ali 
the promises of God find their Yes in him. That is why we utter the Amen 
through him, to the glory of God. [II Cor. 1219-20 RSV] 


a Ww 
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We are gathered here today to take part in the Vietnam Moratorium. We are joining 
miliions of our countrymen across the land in urging upon the President and Congress of 
the United States the prompt and complete withdrawai of American troops from Vietnam 
We are dissatisfied with the token withdrawals that our President has made to date; we 
are urging him to move with giant strides toward peace, and to make these moves now. 


As disturbed American citizens we know we must say at least this much today. 
But as followers of Christ and his gospel we know that this cali for an end to the war 
in Vietnam, though it has our full support, is not sufficient. A far deeper word 
needs to be spoken. How shall we utter this deeper word within all our words today? 
How shall we embody it in what we do today? 


Some might says Let us make this a day of mourning. Surely there is cause for 
mourning. Many lives have been lost on both sides in this needless war. Miliions have 
been wounded, left homeless, abandoned to misery and disease by this savage use of 
military power. Countless billions of dollars have been used to feed the huge military 
machine while the poor at home and abroad go hungry. But while all this is true, there 
1s something deeper than mourning that needs to be expressed today. 


Some might say: Let us make this a day of instruction. Surely it is useful to 
rehearse the tragic history of our involvement in Vietnam. Surely it is important to 
discuss the likely consequences of complete American withdrawal both abroad and at home 
and to ponder how we may vest cope with these consequences. But a witness is needed 
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today that goes deeper than discussions of how we got into Vietnam and what will happen 
when we get out. 


Some might say: Let us make this a day of protest. Surely a loud and clear protest 
is in order today; a protest against the continuation of a war that from the beginning 
has been morally highly questionable; a protest against the hypocrisy of allegedly 
fighting for the right of the Vietnamese to self-—determination while supporting the 
puppet Saigon government which makes a mockery of civil rights in that country; a 
protest against the self-righteous crusade for freedom abroad while freedom languishes 
for many in our own country; a protest against the increasing militarization of 
American life; a protest against the practice of requiring young men to fight in a war 
even when they judge it to be a violation of their deepest principles and their highest 
ideals. But there is a word that needs be broadcast that is greater than the Great 
Refusal and stronger than the most resounding No. 


That word which is greater and stronger than every No is Yes; that act which is 
more powerful than protest is affirmation; that event which is more revolutionary 
than the attack on an old way of life is the appearance of a new way of life. 


so let us today not merely negate death but affirm life; not merely say No to the 
fears and narrow spirit which keeps this war going but Yes to a new courage and a new 
spirit of fraternity with men everywhere. Let this be a day of yes-saying, a day of 
rejoicing, a day of dancing. And in this strange way let us celebrate and proclaim 
the grace of God. 


some will view this as an odd, even frivolous, way to observe this day. But I 
suggest that there is a touch of the foolishness and festivity of the gospel in this 
proposal. The prolongation of this war has increasingly exposed our poverty of spirit 
as a people. We are in danger of capitulation to the spirit of militarism; we are grim, 
serious, arrogant, imperialist. The imagination is stunted; the vision is short-sighted. 
One President succeeds another but the war policy remains unchanged. The marvelous 
elasticity and openness of the spirit of men who can acknowledge their mistakes and laugh 
at themselves is conspicuously absent from the high counsels of the land. What does 
this inflexibility in our Vietnam involvement tell us about ourselves as a people? 

Does the strength and meaning of our national life well up from the depths of our 
commitments, values, and ideals? Or do we need the battle to assure ourselves of our 
importance? Have we perhaps come to the point where we really need our real or 
imagined enemies? A few years ago the question may have been the re vision of an old 
Vietnam policy; today the fundamental question is the birth of a new America. 


Many in our society may respond: You can teach us nothing about joy and dancing. 
We know how to celebrate; we know how to affirm life; we know how to dance. Just wait 
till after the military victory is won; wait until our enemies are defeated. And we 
must reply: That is the war game. That is the dance of death. We want to dance the 
dance of life. 


Others in our society may say to us: You can teach us nothing about joy and 
dancing. We know how to enjoy life and drain the cup of affluence. Listen to our 
doxology to our cars, and to our electronic gadgets. Listen to our songs of praise 
to the mighty God of cornucopia. And we must reply: That is the dance of selfishness 
and exploitation. Come let us join in the dance of reconciliation, of sharing, and 
of brotherhood. 


a Sie 

So let the spirit of this day be the spirit of God's mighty Yes to man. Let us 
celebrate the surprising, renewing, life-out-of-—death power of God in our midst. Let 
us celebrate the ministry of reconciliation. Let us participate in the Yes-saying of 
God to men. Let us say Amen to the new quality of human life revealed in Christ. 

Singing, rejoicing, dancing on this day is anything but sacrilegious, It is 
anything but trivial. It is surely the one thing that a morose and spiritually paralyzed 
people can tolerate least and need most. So let joyous laughter today be an authentic 
witness to the foolishness of arrogant human power and to the power of God's roolishness. 
Let dancing in the streets and on the campuses of this land today be an appropriate 
witness to a liberating power undreamed of by our Generals and Secretaries of Defense. 

The celebration of grace that recognizes the brother in the North Vietnamese, 
that sees the neighbor in the man with a different skin color, that discerns God's 
suffering and transforming vresence all around us, is a festive celebration inspired 
by God himself. 


God's love moves the sun and the stars, said Dante. Perhaps it will move us now, 
move this nation today, to put an end to this war and to begin to dance. 


Dr. Daniel Migliore is Assistant Professor of Theology. This article is the text 
of his Moratorium Day meditation spoken on campus. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


Arlington Cemetary--Spring 1967 
The grey sun burned in the woven sky 
And almost cast the thousands of shadows 
Of thousands of part-—lived memories. 
The futility of striving against the current 
Raises its pure white crop in well-plowed rows. 
We learn our lesson early and are cultivated 
Well, and these tender shoots spring sturdy 
Upward bearing fruit, but fruit is not enough to bear. 
One by one the hand of purple vestments 
Pauses at the ripe to pluck the harvest of our best 
And the lucky chosen become the well-laid rows 


And perhaps a peice of bronze in a box on their mantle, 








The tomb of the unknown gapes white, 
Marble teeth sucking in pure air on the 
Confiscated land and smiles upon the guard 
Who stand before and marched with clicks and sparks. 
But now that boy with a bundle 
of flowers leads his mother, young face 
veiled black, across the grounds 
to a momentary place on earth. 
The towhead there a step before 
his mother drops her hand and 
sets his message quietly 
so as not to awaken (or rather disturb. 
If only his touch could awaken 
the man who lies enmeshed below. ) 
His visit delivered, the small head 
turns and asks undais 
the question unpermitted. 
She takes his hand again 
and hurries him away 
past unopened boxes and names 
we never knew before. 
They leave, much smaller now, 
beyond the ridge and out of sight 


leaving to us a testament of glory. 


My friend and I, we see that life once lost 

Is all life past. We see the columned files 

Of blood and flesh now pure white lines. 

We are the ones not looking back 

Who never will be pillars. Yet in that time 

For me to be a chisled name upon a pause of rock 
It would make the outgoing trip more soft to know 


A tossle—-headed boy will bring his wish to me. 


——. 


Andy Armstrong is a graduate of Michigan State University and has recently 
returned from an internship with the Michigan State Department of Social Services. 
Andy's home is in Evanston, Illinois. 


"The Vietnam War and the American Economy" 


Being a neophyte in the area of economics, the above titled colloquium offered 
the opportunity to see if there was any validity to arguments about the war on 
economic grounds. Dr. Daniel Hamermesh, Assistant Professor of Economics at Princeton 
University began by saying that he had no axe to grind, and that he only wanted to 
present some economic statistics and see what they showed. Having put the table below 
on the board and having briefly explained each figure, Dr. Hamermesh's conclusion was that 
there were no grounds for either support or dissent of the war on purely economic reasons. 
Using the table he showed that, contrary to a commonly held belief, government 
military defense spending, when viewed as a relative proportion of our gross national 
product (GNP), was only slightly higher now than in Jamuary of 1965, a date considered 
by many as the beginning of the real military build-up of Vietnam. Refering to the 
table he pointed out that government military defense spending was only around 9% of 
our GNP, and that the problems of poverty and lack of consumer goods for some people 
were not the consequence of too much military spending, but of lack of will to spend 
more on the other problems. In support of this argument he pointed out that for non- 
defense purposes the government spending together amounts to only a little over 23% 
of our GNP. We seem to be unwilling to reallocate the other 89% all government 
spending spending together amounts to only a little over 11% of our GNP. Therefore, he 
said that the argument that we can not have both guns and butter is economically 
invalid. 


Even economic facts can be so arranged as to reflect a bias or support a position. 
Interpretation always involves some type of value judgment. The main overall argument 
presented by Dr. Hamermesh, however, does seem valid, ie., government military defense 
spending is not a significant enough portion of our GNP to justify arguments either for 
or against the war on purely economic grounds. 
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Theoretically his argument is solid. Nevertheless, I surely would not mind seeing 
$50 ,000,000,000 or more of our government military defense spending being used instead 
to help solve some of the other problems facing our society, and I am sure Dr. Hamermesh 


would agree! 
Jan '65 ADT a6 | Dec '68 

gross nat'l prod (GNP) 650 800 900 
gov't military defense 49 (2 719 
gov't non-defense 10 18 ee. 
gov't deficit 4 13 0 
wice index 109 115 123 
memployment 4.8 3.9 a8 


All figures are approximate and those in the first four categories represent 
Millions of dollars. 
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John Buzza is a Senior in the B.D. program. His is a graduate of Macalester College. 


* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * % * * * * * * * 
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IS THERE HOPE? 
Jim McCormack 


(Jim took his internship as Assistant Pastor in 
the East Genesee Presbyterian Church, Syracuse, New York) 


As a middler here two years ago, I had many unresolved questions about the usefulness 
of the church and the role of a minister in society. (What good does the church do? 
Why not be a social worker or a professional counsellor instead of a minister?) I took an 
internship in a city church last year which gave me new hopes for the church and the ministry. 
These hopes, based on what I saw, I now share with you. 


It is true that the church degerves much criticism. We can point to pettiness among 
the members. We can decry nervous, "security-minded" inactivity. We can speak of 
irrelevance, incompetence, insensitivity and a dozen other unkind terms. Given the 
church as a whole, it would be hard to defend. I won't try to do that either, but I would 
like to pass on some observations. I noticed that many of the criticisms of the church 
were not characteristic of the church itself, but rather of people in organizations. 

This was not any new discovery, just something I learned for the first time myself, 

Given the chance to see cther groups and agencies in action, I saw the same pettiness, 
incompetence...o This was not a "thrilling" discovery either, but it did save me from some 
future disappointment of thinking I could avoid those weaknesses by working somewhere 

other than the church} 


I also observed that the local church has some distinct advantages. Number one is its 
ability to survive. Anyone who has worked with the Federal Government and watched the 
"programs" come and go will understand the value in that kind of permanance. I daresay 
most local churches are not using this to the advantage they could, but the potential is 
fantastic. Number two is the unity of spirit the church can muster. I don't deny that any 
one church reflects many different opinions (no less than any other group), but unique to 
any church is its one unifying bond which cuts across all other differences; that bond is 
(devotion to Christ. No one should regard too lightly the potential in that characteristic. 
There are churches now which use their positions of permanence and independence, in 
|\conyunction with a devotion to Christ (fully expressed personally and socially)) which are 
the current fulfillment of my hopes for the whole church. (See Nine Roads to Renewal for 
|case studies in point.) 


With this view of the church, given its potential, the role of the minister becomes very 
important. As the leader of this body, what he can do and what they can do is limited only 
by his limitations in leadership abilities. The minister in our society today has more 
freedom than any other person. He may go almost anywhere, at any time. From someone's 
private home to the office of a public official, the minister is welcomed and given 
courtesies reserved for few others, for unlike almost everyone else, people will assume his 
motivations are pure and selfless (they may soon learn otherwise, but most always the 
minister is given the benefit of the doubt). This kind of freedom, coupled with the fact 
that the minister can make his own schedule, gives him great advantages as an agent of 
reconciliation and change in a community. 


There is one last observation I want to make. The job of the minister is awesome, as 
far as I am concerned: counselor to those who need help, reformer and social worker in the 
community, spiritual leader to a flock who would really welcome good direction in this 
arid area, the list goes on and on. I can see now that to be a minister takes a great deal, 
more than any man could offer. I can see now that it has to be a partnership with God in 
such a way that God really is able to work through the minister. 
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I believe there is no greater challenge to a man than to be a Christian minister. And 
[ believe the church is as good a place as any for helping people and changing society. My 
iope is that men may find God and God may find those men to become effective ministers in 
the church of Jesus Christ. 


€ * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * tad * 


WHAT TO DO WHEN THE DEMONSTRATION STARTS 
John Scott 


(John served his internship as Assistant to the 
Pastor to Wittenberg University, his alma mater.) 


"It's clear," I said unclearly to myself, "what has to be done here. The students are 
completely justified in their complaints; the administration is ignoring a groundswell of 
orotest, chalking it off as the predictable wailing of the-radicals—who—are—always—with—us; 
and the atmosphere of mistrust that led to John Lobach's death remains intact, if not 
setting worse. Somehow these people here have to get themselves together enough to make 
2 strong and irresistible act that will bring change." The difficulty was in deciding 
vhat that act would be. 


It had been a feverishly short but notoriously long week since Lobach had been gunned 
jown —- long because of the inaction and indecision with which the tragedy had been answered. 
Lobach had been on the receiving end of the pistol of a campus policeman — much to his 
surprise and horror, we all knew — when he made the mistake of running from the officer and 
lis questions. In a slightly drunken and rather adventurous state of mind he had been 
apprehended while climbing on the outside railing on a girls' dormitory at 2:00 aem. Called 
down for questioning, he made up a name and claimed he was a high school student, hoping 
only to receive a warning and thus avoid any bad marks on his record. But after a few 
ninutes' interrogation it looked as if he might not be so lucky, and the idea of running 
for freedom entered John's mind. "After all, it’s not as if I had really done something..." 
A minute later he had the opportunity and took it. Within ten seconds he was dead, literally 
shot in the back by another man who was doing his "duty"... exercised with some bad judgment, 
overreacting, it was admitted... but still within his jurisdiction. And the kid was dead. 


Now any number of reasons for the incident might have been uncovered, and they were; 
and any number of reactions might have been anticipated; and most of them occurred, in some 
form. But at least during the first few hours and days following the shooting, there 
could be very little pure thinking about guns and security and violence and responsibility; 
gut-level feelings had the rule of the day. Within the first twenty-four hours of the killing 
shock and anger spread through the student body. An underground newspaper printed a special 
edition with "MURDER!" spiashed in large letters across its front, within its pages hurling 
bitter accusations and threats at the "campus pigs." Many students wore black ribbons; 
nearly all were visibly shaken. The college administration urged a suspension of judgment 
of the policeman involved and mumbled about the necessity of "a fair trial." Mass meetings 
attracted hundreds of persons, many of whom insisted upon a complete and immediate disarmament 
of all campus police. Two days later the student government passed a resolution demanding the 
same thing. 


With all this as a prologue 1] introduce my own role as a seminary intern, serving as 
assistant to the coliege chaplain at Wittenberg University this past year. The killing of 
Lobach occurred this past spring, fittingly adding an outrageous footnote to what had been 
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a year marked with friction and ferment on the campus. Naively I had expected, though not 
aoped for, a more placid, business—as—usual atmosphere at the college. Though still a 
"typical Midwestern liberal arts college" in many senses, I had found that a new spirit of 
reform had arisen in the student body. Parietal restrictions were evaporating, and students 
participated in faculty meetings, with voting power on faculty committees. The image of 
‘ice, clean-cut" campus leaders was being altered by a new breed of insistent, highly 
irreverent and-mildly anarchical people who were steadily rising to positions of student 
power. When they arrived in their positions, however, they realized what a token their 
"power" was. in the aftermath of the shooting of John Lobach, for example, it was discovered 
that the student government had only six months previously requested the disarmament of 
sampus police, who were feared to be incompetent to handle weapons. The request had been 
jenied. Other administrative actions had caused students to suspect the sensitivity of the 
power structure; in the winter term the college's forty-five black students had to literally 
walk out, threatening to stay out, before they received serious consideration for a series 

of their demands for change. Students began to speak more and more of the administration 

and faculty as remote and conservative bodies; meanwhile, in faculty meetings, grumblings 
about student activism and capitulation to demands were on the rise. 


Thus, in the heat of the anger over the Lobach killing, coupled with a growing distrust 
of the academic Establishment among students, I found myself at an all night sleep-in and 
rally at the college's administration building. The time was five days after the incident 
and the issue was now clearly guns; the two hundred students participating voiced a unified 
opinion that the campus security program must be operated without armed policemen. New 
alternatives were to be sought, but disarmament was to be the non-negotiable factor. The 
aight was cold and the agenda uncertain; for even though the goal was a consensus, the 
tactics for reaching the goal were far from agreement. As talk of storming into the 
building and taking it over circulated among the group, many of the less militant students 
expressed their reluctance; yet the rumors had been more hypothesis than proposal anyway. 
Bu sunrise only a handful, about twenty five, remained, lawfully and orderly moving into 
the building's foyer with no intention of obsturcting business. It was a demonstration of 
eoncern whose participants wanted only a disarmed campus. 


It is hard to say just when I chose to accampany those students in their sit-in. 
Sometime in the five days since the shooting I had been shaken by the feeling that some 
persons believed in some sort of moral rightness in the killing, with quiet undertones of 
god's judgment of unruly people..e.and I had been disturbed by the belief that a college 
campus could not be run without guns to protect a handful of proudly helpless and virginal 
co-eds. In a larger sense I was distressed by a collective, weary sigh that seemed to 
affirm that the dark is always made "safer" with guns, and that fear is best allayed by the 
threat of violent retaliation. 1 suppose in a sense that it was an issue of war or peace, 
and I knew which side I had to be on. Kven so, I questioned my own motives for participating 
and giving support to what might have been termed an arrogant demonstration, concerning 
an issue which, like any other, could not be discussed in only black and white terms. Like 
many students, I was bewildered by the possibilities. At the same time, however, I recognized 
the legitimacy of the concern of the students with whom I sat-in, who represented a larger 
number wno had been told too many times that their views were not worth consideration. 


The combination of this particular situation and my personal sense of vocation as a 
Shaplain led me to act in a specific way that might not have been the best of all possible 
Ways. Yet the illustration is valid, I think, of the kinds of challenges the Church faces 
today. On many fronts we see the polarization of left versus right, black versus white, rich 
versus poor, and so on. The alternatives for dealing with polarizations are not always clear; 
yet I suspects that the habitual ignoring of polarities is no.solution. Those who wish to | 
Minister can scarcely do so if they are silent in the face of injustice or indifferent to the 
Voices of the alienated. Our ministry puts us into strange and wonderful positions; and 
the need for change goes on. 





aS 
THE ONSLAUGHT OF CATHELYN'S PUBERTY 


Bruce Stuart 


i 
Once upon a time in England - across the sea where one is likely to find such things 
almost anywhere — there was an old, old house covered with ivy. It was as if the ivy held 
the house up and together, the walls really being made of grey marshmallow instead of stone. 


As it happens, the house was enchanted, as Cathelyn found out. She was the daughter — 
and if I were telling this to a grown-up I would say twelve years old, almost thirteen, for 
grown-ups think it is important to know such things — of parents who were quite normal 
except for having bought an enchanted house. t was there in the contract made out by a 
portly little man with a pale sweaty face he was always wiping with a paisley handkerchief, 
who was visibly relieved to have the contract signed. There it was to be read in subclause 
M of clause VII: 'The aforementioned mansion under contract is enchanted. Reid Glendowyn, 
butler, will see after the enchant nent.' Cathelyn'’s parents always assumed he would, and 
gave him full charge of matters appertaining to enchantment, telling him not to bother them 
about it unless the enchantment got out of hand. 


There it was to be read, and Cathelyn read it, for she had sneaked into the creaking 
oak pannelled, oak floored room which her father used as an office when he was not away on 
work, which was managing a cricket team. Cathelyn did not know what a cricket team was, 
but could not help wondering, as she had sneaked into the room, why Daddy had to go elsewhere 
than his own office in search of crickets. Yet the creaking was not as loud as the ticking, 
which Cathelyn had heard, of a clock on his mantel top. On the ceiling were painted figures 
which Cathelyn had heard her mother say just were not decent and should be painted over. 
(Cathelyn had heard this while crouched in her nightgown at the top of her stairs assumed to 
be asleep and trying not to let her head fall in sleep, but instead listening to her parents 
talk in the living room as the big pendelum of the grandfather's clock kept perfect time. 
Oh! she was accomplished at hiding and seeking out!) Cathelyn had found the figures 
amusing before, but not now, for now they hung there, floating above her, their skin lurid 
in the light from the hallway. To chase them away, Cathelyn reached up and turned a cold 
key in the desk top, leaving the rest of the room seemingly blacker than before by contrast, 
and at the top so small as only to project a small beam of iight. The light did not hit any 
of the figures directly but in the changed light their smiles had turned hideous as if the 
characters could see beyond a threshold Cathelyn did not even know she was moving through, 
cackling over what soon would be her horror. 


Cathelyn opened the bottom drawer of her father's desk and, happily surprised, dis- 
covered on top of a pile of papers, the contract for the house. When she had read subclause 
M of clause VII she gasped — for she had never before known that the house was enchanted — 
and stepped back. 


"Don't!" said a deep voice as the clock on the mantle top started striking, which it did 


seven times. At the same time, a firm hand grasped her arm. It needn't be so firm, 
thought Cathelyn, after all, I am only twelve, almost thirteen. 


K Bruce is a graduate of Lafayette College and is presently a Junior in the B.D. program. 
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"You were about to knock the desk chair." Cathelyn had never thought Reid Glendowyn to 
be tall before, but he did seem so now in the darkened room lit only circularly by the desk 
lamp and obliquely by a fit of light falling in from the hall way. "Once the light from the 
desk lamp hit the thigh of that fellow," said Reid, pointing upward. "But he's moved out of 
the way since," a remark that puzzled Cathelyn. "Because your parents never told you, know 
then, that this house is enchanted in the following manner," Reid cnntinued, peering down at 
Cathelyn holding the contract in her hand. "There is a magic in the arrangement of the fur— 
niture and in the keeping time of the clocks. If either of these conditions is altered, 
‘chaos will come." 

With no further explanation Reid took the contract from Cathelyn who discovered she had 
ino will to hold on, placed it back in the bottom drawer solemnly, and left the room, the wood 
creaking and the clock ticking. This irked Cathelyn who was always one who liked to ask 
questions, but she had no desire to reopen the bottom drawer even though she felt all her 
questions could be answered by reading the contract, for she strongly suspected the drawer 
now was filled with serpents and mud and crickets, swimming and sliding around. Not glancing 
up at the ceiling, Cathelyn reached up, turning the key now warm from the lamp off and 
slipped out of the room. 


cel 


The next day Cathelyn set out on a search of the house she had never attempted before. 
(One should always search out a house every year, because this is the only way to keep true 
possession of it. This was especially true for Cathelyn, because her mansion had so many 
\floors and rooms she was always in danger of forgetting some of them. What is true of houses 
‘ls also true. of parents: You have got to ask each year of your life who they are, other- 
wise, like Cathelyn's mansion, they turn their lustrous mysteries into complacent dust. 
Cathelyn's search had led her into an intimate knowledge of her house. There were places 
where she was sure to find little animals: chipmunks had riddled the basement with their 
holes and birds had filled the attics with nests. Often on any floor caterpillars invaded 
‘through ivy; and after every hard rain fallen nests from among the ivy were scattered on 
the ground all around the mansion. But what Cathelyn hated most were squirrels: at least 
‘once every spring one would lose its way into the mansion and start screaming in fright, 
irunning all about, their nails gratting on the wood floors like a second hand of a clock 
‘gone mad, searching for a way out. 


Cathelyn was as used to surprises as one can be who lives in a mansion of such size. 
Often surprises come not from behind doors as one might expect, but dropping out of unex— 
pected places, like when Cathelyn found a nest of silverfish inside a displaced shoe, or 
when she found a pearl which had rolled into a corner of one of the many, many bedrooms. 


Often one passes a door many times thinking it is just a closet and never giving it a 
worthwhile thought. It is in ways like that, though, that one loses touch with one’s 
home. Even if one should look into a closet there is no telling what might be inside. [I 
have known people to put telephones, washing machines or even television sets in their 
Closets. In one home there is even a closet one side of which you would never suspect to 
be a staircase, and yet that is precisely what it is. 


Now, there was one wall of solid oak, the only outside wall not made of gray stone, the 
back wall of a summer porch rarely used, being on a distant wing of the house. Cathelyn had 
seen the wall many times and never assumed there was anything unusual about it. Looking at 
the right end of the wall she now saw the faint outline of a series of crevices, two of them 
seven feet high and another two, four feet wide. There were many knots in the wood which 
formed the wall and the entire wall had weathered greatly before the summer porch had been 
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added, built by an earlier owner as a gift to his wife who outlived him and was said to 

have been the woman for whom the portly little man with the paisley handkerchief was the 

real estate agent, all of which information Reid had spilled out once while drunk and feeling 
very sad for a reason he would not give. The knots in the wood almost prevented Cathelyn 
from noticing figures drawn on this rectangular piece of wood. They must have been drawn a 
long time ago, Cathelyn thought, I can barely make them out. 


On the outside rim of it were thirteen words, each in a different language, one of 
which, in Cathelyn's own language, was 'door.' On the panels were antique figures of water 
falls, of a man falling from a great cliff into the sea, of a forest in which most of the 
trees had been felled and one, which in the ancient craftsman's etching was arrested in its 
fall and was now acutely hanging in the space of the panel. All the trees looked like the 
many hands of a clock stopped forever. 


All of this Cathelyn saw or imagined as her hands glided down the rough panels of hewn 
oak, daring splinters, feeling bumps and crevices which remained ambiguous and illegible, 
when her fingers caught on a heretofore unseen panel. It folded out revealing a gold 
latch key upon the shaft of which was written the word 'metaphor.' 


Transfixed, Cathelyn turned the cold key. Hearing a click like the near soundless 
noise of a bell tower's mechanism preparing to strike, she pulled on the key as the crevice 
widened out on old hinges. She even still assumed it to be a wood shed and nothing more 
than that. There, standing straight as a tree, made as if of the same gray stone as the 
mansion itself was anold, old woman with a gold necklace on over a long faded wedding gown, 
grinning kindly with silver and gold teeth covered slightly by wisps of her gray hair. 

The teeth started rattling as the aged chin began to move, forming words which fell out of 
her like irregular beats of a clock. 


"IT am Elga, preserver of order. On the point of death I sealed myself in this room 
from which I control all processes going on in the house. If any are altered, I die. It 
is I who enchanted this house and cast the magic over the time pieces and furniture. It 
is imperative that you keep all things the way they are and I charge you ever to keep the 
house in this manner." 


"But how am I to know what's been changed and what hasn't?" Cathelyn pleaded. "I 
didn't even know this door was a door." 


"Keep your eyes open ever to evil. I am very severe with those who disobey my orders." 
"But things change so effortlessly, so imperceptibly..." 


"..eAll change is circular and all conditions which hide this fact, mere illusion. 
Now away!" 


The old lady stirred to step forward, the necklace around her neck swinging, revealing 
it to be a gold watch. In the space of a half step her full length gray dress fell back a 
bit on her aged, boney legs revealing instead of a shoe, the claw of a squirrel. Cathelyn 
gasped and stepped back. Noticing her foot had stuck slightly to the floor she glanced 
down and saw that she had been standing in a pool of blood which had been horribly dis— 
formed by the imprint of her foot. Screaming she turned around —- but not before 
seeing a strange smile scrape across the bone pitted face of the old woman —- and fled 
through the portal, leaning all her weight against the wood to reseal the crevice, and 
ran back to her room, her head bursting with questions. 


=o- 
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About a month later, when an almost full moon shone down on the gray and ivy—covered 
1ansion, the tiny household gathered to celebrate the eve of Cathelyn's thirteenth birth- 
lay, witnessed and sanctified by the grandfather's clock. The night was already late even 
‘or a girl almost thirteen, but her parents had agreed to let her stay up until midnight, to 
isher in the big day. 


Reid Glendowyn brought in a beautiful white cake. "Seven layers!" exclaimed Cathelyn, 
shen she had finished counting and blowing out all thifvteen candles. 


"We had to celébrate jt lavishly," said Cathelyn's father. "After all, you'll never 
ve thirteen again!" 


"Very soon you'll be meeting your age and knowing what it means to grow up!" added 
ler mother. 


Just then, midnight struck on the grandfather's clock, thirteen times. 
"Why how funny," said Cathelyn's mother. "I wonder how that came about." 
"Maybe it's one of Reid's tricks," suggested her father. 


"Oh, that's right," said her mother, "We live in an enchanted house. I'd almost 
forgotten. Run along to your father's office, dear. We've left a present there for you." 


Cathelyn was never afraid to go to her father's office, even after the incident with 
teid Glendowyn, and her heart full of expectation, she quickly, but politely walked into it. 
Yhe lamp was already on. The light from the hallway, falling on the ceiling revealed a hugh 
zap in the plaster as if one of the figures had fallen off. Crouched before a beautiful 
jlack English style bicycle tied up with ribbons, was the flabby physique of the real estate 
lan, completely naked except that his loins were wrapped by his large paisley handkerchief. 
le was finishing, reading aloud, a note written by Cathelyn's parents. 


",.oand to take you places you've never been before. Love, Mommy and Daddy." 
"What are you doing here!" demanded Cathelyn. 

"Oh dear me! Oh goodness me, indeed!" 

"What are you doing here!" Cathelyn repeated. 


"T only have a little time before she gets here. You've already broken the spell by 
ypening the door to her chamber. I don't know what she told you, but listen to what is 
trues She was married to Reid Glendowyn's father who, discovering she was a witch, locked 
ler up where you found her. She has always wanted to revenge this but he died before she 
20uld. Now her only hope is to kill Reid. I was then a gardener, but she transfixed me 
and all the others above us to the figures you now see. I only have a little time before 
[ change to my normal shape." 


"Wait," said Cathelyn. "Tell me more." She reached out and touched his clammy am to 
try to shake the answers to all her questions out of him. With that his arm and his whole 
vody turned back to plaster, and shattered. His paisley handkerchief floated down and 
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settled on the pile of bits of plaster and dust. From deep within the pile a parched 
voice said quietly, "She is not the preserver of order but the herald of chaos. She 
will never die naturally." 


A bit of the dust stirred and a silverfish crawled out of the pile and noiselessly 
scampered away. 


IV 


Cathelyn wheeled the bicycle into the living room, the chajin clanking steadily, well 
greased, new. 


"Daughter, why so glum a face? Are you disappointed?" her father asked as soon as 
he saw her. 


"Perhaps we shouldn't have kept her up so late, Harold," her mother interjected. 


"Oh no," Cathelyn replied as if breaking out of a trance. "It's marvellous, Daddy, 
really grand!" 


"That's good, my big girl. That's good," her father cooed. “And now for some movies 
of my big girl when she wasn't so big." Thereupon, preparing to set up a movie projector, 
Cathelyn's father lifted up the end of the dining table and swung it around lengthwise. 

The table legs creaked like old hinges. 


"Daddy, don't!" yelled Cathelyn. 
"Harold have you forgotten the enchantment?" 
He set the table down, but the creaking continued, far off, on other hinges just as old. 


"Reid!" Cathelyn thought aloud. “Where is he?" She ran through the house, and 
hesitating for a moment outside the kitchen, heard distinctly a man choking. She swung 
open the door far enough to see Reid erect and slightly bent back, his eyes bulging, a silver 
tray dangling from one hand, the other hand poised in front as if interjecting a question, 
while two hands clasped him by the neck with the strength of rigor mortis. Reid's eyes 
closed, his head sagged and his body, lifeless, somehow fell out of Elga's bloody hands 
as he collapsed on the floor. Elga stood triumphant, breathing hard, her hands draped in 
front of her like claws, still clenched in a deathgrip. 


Elga tipped her head back and laughed, an almost noiseless cackle between her lips 
now toothless. The laugh was interrupted by a noise like shattering glass as Cathelyn, ever 
brave, threw an electric clock at Elga's head and smashed it. As the body fell on the floor, 
like the falling of an old tree, a pool of blood seeped out of her skull in which were 
frantically swimming a confused swarm of worms andfliesand termites. 


Cathelyn's father caught her as she started to fall. 

"Really," she heard her mother call. "All this disturbance on my little girl's 
birthday." She entered the kitchen. "Oh heavens, look at the mess, and it just won't 
wait till morning. Harold, clear the dishes and I'll clean this all up nice and tidy. My 


goodness, the one time anything gets out of control and Reid never lets us know." 


This is precisely the reaction Cathelyn was not expecting. But then again, it had been 
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a long while before she had set out to discover her parents as much as she had set out to 
discover her house. She now felt quite foolish for acting so impetuously and went in to 
help her father. 


"Never mind, dear, father can do it. This is your day, after all. Sit down and rest 
for a few minutes. You're as white as plaster." 


"That's okay, Mother," Cathelyn called, poised at the kitchen threshold holding the 
door open. "I can help." She left the kitchen and walked through the hallway to join her 
father who, pausing in the hallway in the doorway of his office, was inspecting pensively 
a gap in the ceiling. 


% * * * * nS * * * ¥* us * * * * * * * * * * * * 


Sleep tight. The deadline 
for the next issue of 
| VIEWPOINT is Monday, Nov. 10. 
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PU IPHAPPY: BIRTHDAY 1 y't 
VIEWPOINT was not published last week because of technical difficulties. Although we are a 


week late, we would like to offer belated congratulations to our esteemed Vice President, 
Spiro Agnew, on the occasion of his 5ist birthday. Don't get excited, Spiro - 


WHEN YOU'VE SEEN ONE BIRTHDAY, YOU'VE SEEN THEM ALL. 
The Editorial Staff 
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| VIEWPOINT is a fortnightly (supposedly) publication at Princeton Theological Seminary. 
_1It is an informal journal of opinion, and welcomes contributions from students, faculty, 
,and administration. Poetry, criticism, essays, commentary, and short stories are all 

| welcome, so long as each contribution expresses a reflective point of view. Material 

| should be submitted, preferably typewritten and double-spaced, to the Office of Student 
| Publications (or the VIEWPOINT box) in the basement of Stuart Hall no later than the 


Monday preceding the date of issue in which it is to appear. The editors reserve the right 
not to print, or to defer for later publication, any article submitted. Anonymous articles 
Wili not be accepted for publication. The editors assume no responsibility for articles 


other than their own; neither do the articles herein necessarily reflect the official 
| position of Princeton Theological Seminary. This paper will self-destruct in five seconds. 


Good Luck. 
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VETERANS' DAY: WHAT VICTORY? 


: * 
Jim Slicer 


As we observe, once more, the anniversary of "the War to end all wars," reflection on the 
results of that conflagration may be of some value. Men, veterans as well as civilians, 
marching down the streets of New York and other cities, celebrated an end: that day on which 
the gunfire ceased, the killings subsided. A victory to be enjoyed, in the same manner as 
one might possible enjoy a championship football triumph, a World Series win, or a national 
tournament success. Man over man, country over country, that was the victory to be toasted 
on this brisk November morning in the streets of our cities. As you know, wars often become 
that way - one team against another, winner take all, victory the watchword, defeat the 
scourge. And so we witnessed such a spectacle in 1918, at the end of our Great War; and that 
spectacle repeats itself, not only yesterday but on many days, concerning not just one war 
but others as well. 

After that day in 1918, work was to be accomplished. On the morning of November i171, Woodrow 
Wilson proclaimed to his country: "The armistice was signed this morning. Everything for 
which America fought has been accomplished. It will now be our fortunate duty to assist by 
example, by sober, friendly counsel, and by material aid in the establishment of just democ— 
racy throughout the world." 

Armed with his Fourteen Points, Wilson sailed to Versailles, to ask for “open covenants of 
peace, openly arrived at." However, peace was not on the minds of man at this moment, if it 
is at all in the span of time. Hate was as abundant as joy in the towns and cities of 
America. As one commentator wrote, "the Kaiser was hung in effigy in scores of cities and 


locked offices hung out signs: ‘Closed for the Kaiser's funeral.' A coffin for 'the most 
hated man' was fashioned from soap boxes and a dummy of the Kaiser was washed cown wall Street 
with a firehose. Editorials on 'The Right to Hate Huns' appeared in later Aéwapanese and 
one reader, bent on vengeance, suggested in a letter to the editor that the Kaiser spend the 
remainder of his life being deported from country to country as an underirable alien." 

And so we celebrated our victory . 
With the results of Versailles, we witnessed not an end to war, but afr beginning. 


esh begi 
Hatred for the 'Huns’ left an indelible mark, in the forms of reparations and a broken 
economy, on the German people. Widespread financial collapes brought on despair within the 
Weimar Republic, resulting in the rise of a quick answer, an easy solution, the man to make 
Germany great again — Adolf Hitler. Hatred for the ‘Huns’ was to reflect far more than any 
man would dare to dream on that Armistice Day in 1918. 
And so we celebrated our victory . 
Wiison also sought a new policy toward colonialism — breaking the bonds at last from the 
backs of an unfortunate, exploited, ‘underdeveloped’ world. The results of Versailles were 
not so enlightening. Representatives from the Middle East, hoping for self~determination, 
were compromised. A skinny, frail man from French cn appealed for American support 
for a free Vietnam. Turned down at Versailles, forever disenchanted with the West, Ho Chi 
Minh would eventually find support in the only ideology willing to help his cause ~- Marxism. 
And so we celebrated our victory. 
Unwilling to talk with the Bolsheviks, our reticence was to extend far beyond any hope of a 
real reconciliation, and today we negotiate for a detente -— that same detente we refused to 
proffer in 1918, when success was probable. 
Yes, we celebrated a victory last week, a victory of man over man, of country over country. 
A victory that was to be followed by Naziism, World War II, concentration camps, twenty 
million casualties, Hiroshima, the Palestinian conflict, the Cold War, Berlin, Greece, Korea, 
the Suez, failsafe, Cuba and Vietnam. 
Ah, yes, Tuesday we celebrated a victory. 





* Jim is a Junior in the B.D. program. He received his B.A. degree from Marshall 
University in West Virginia. 
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WHITHER CHAPEL? 
so 
Axl Os Df Duba 


Imagine Miller Chapel thick with incense, with Dr. Jones' men belting out a Byzantine 
chant! Or a Communion service with the celebrant in full Mass vestments. 


We have had one "Quaker Meeting" type service so far this year, and we ought to have 
more. We ought to be thorough) Ly familiar with the new Presbyterian service, especially with 
the new non—Elizabethan version of the Lord's prayer. In fact, there is so oe we "ought" 
to do that the temptation is to do nothing but the old chestnuts. 


The old chestnuts need some serious rethinking. And it was a real joy to find out that 
faculty and students together had been discussing and rethinking for the past eighteen 
months. And further, ee: a faculty-student committee was in the works and ready to work. 


And so we have begun. Thus, many of pie viewpoints I am expressing have already been 
through the refinement of Gomittee discussion. However, many of them are simply my own 


ideas on which I would like your Peagt ton: 


To start with, we are a pluralistic community. The phrase, "pluralist community", 
really defines cat holicism. For a church which is characterized by its catholicity is one 
which embraces all the possible facets of the church universal. At the same time, this 
catholic, universal church has @ common focus in the Gospel of Christ, and this commonness 
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or Genevan tradition of worship as being only one 
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tion of reformed theology? One of the insights that 
students and faculty in last year's discussion was 
tha fs) e reformed in that it is in a process of continuing refor- 
mation. Every attempt as worship which due seriously its evangelical nature is an attempt 
to put into form (re-form) a facet of catholic truth in an attempt to bring Christian faith 
toe 


And the form may not always be verbal! But it ought to speak to man, to us, in the 
€s1zencies of life which we confront from day to day. 


Some will argue that the only way that we can have community is to have uniformity. 
We have to do our own familiar thing. I1 disagree. First of all, since we are pluralistic, 
it would be impossible to decide on just exactly whose "old familiar thing" we should do. 
Some think every chapel service should castigate social injustice. Some think it should 
always be a devotional prayer service. 


in a pluralistic commun ty 7 the chapel itself may become an education. It seems seif- 
evident that in the church whi a vakes seriously its catholicity, all facets of that 
catholicity are not evident to every member of the community. in so far as we become 





Dr. Duba, the Director of the Chapel, joined the staff of the Seminary this year coming 
directly from the Liturgical Institute of Paris where he spent one year of post-doctoral 
study. 


* 
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accustomed to the "strangeness" of new forms, we become educated)although this "education" 
is only a by-product of our worship. It is only as we immerse ourselves in these forms and 
participate in them that we express the community as it offers itself and its worship to God. 


What we are talking about will involve a great deal more work than simply choosing a 
scripture passage and writing a prayer. What we are talking about is the process of learning 
about an aspect of Christian history, in order to express what it expressed, or allowing 
some pregnant theological concept to come to fruition in a community act. Now the question 
is, will students and faculty be willing to get behind the ideas they have talked about and 
work at the business of expression? From the response I have had in working with a number 
of you so far this year, I am convinced that the field is wide open and the sky is the limit. 


We may do some things that are unusual in a Protestant church. Perhaps we could 
celebrate some Saint's day, receive ashes on Ash Wednesday, have a good old fashioned hymn 
sing. Perhaps we could use Luther's Deutsche Messe, singing the service according to 
luther's instructions. Perhaps we can have the celebration of Light with a candlelight 
communion service. Or, how about the celebration of a Jewish holiday? 


The point is, there are dozens of things to do, and we have immeasurable resources. As 
Director of the Chapel, I am willing to work with students and faculty to make possible 
such pluralistic expression of the common commitment we have to Jesus Christ. 


But, in order to keep perspective, the point is not to create a variety show. The 
point is to use constructively a wealth of ways in which we may offer worship to Almighty 
God, any one of. which is insufficient, if it stands alone. The point is to uncover vast 
areas of expression to which Scripture and the history of the Church point, areas about 
which many of us are ignorant. Let us learn to appreciate and share in other Christian 
points of view. 


One last point. Luther, Calvin, John Wesley, the Presbyterian Directory for Worship, 
and the Confession of '67, as well as the whole catholic tradition of the church indicate 
that the Lord's Supper is the central, primary, and weekly act of worship. Anyone in favor 
of a celebration of the Lord's Supper at least once a month during our regular Chapel? 


* * * * * * * * * * * * ¥* * * * * % * * * * * * 
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dear jesusoc. 


dear US ELGAES  eeeoee things with you? things here with me on 


earth are fine, 
I guess. 


not much has happened lately! Vietnam is 
still proceeding... 


on horseback... 


they're still fighting in the middle east, 
still fighting in the streets, 
offices, 
apartments, 
white houses, 
beds, 
televisions, 
parks, cars, chambers, alleys, schools, tennis courtse.es.o 


they're stili fighting, jesus... of course, that's 
nothing new with you. 


remember wnen the preacher said, “there’s nothing new under 
the sun", he seems 
to be 
right. 


we're fighting, hating, etcing, etcing...o 
Well, take it easy. 


Take care. 
{ours “in (Christ, 


satan 





Bob Bardeen is a Middler B.D. Candidate, and a graduate of California State 
at Long Beach. 


College 


one 
SUNDRY REFLECTICNS OF WILLY LOMAN 


% 
Bruce Stuart 


He lay down in bed, and stretched out under the covers, full length — preparations had 
been made — he could rest. 


He was a good housekeeper. He could feel satisfied. He knew where everything in his 
house was — not that all things were in order — but where everything was and what its state 
WaS 


Just so with the hose on the gaspipe -— a loose end. Something destined, sometime, to be 
forever out of order, beyond his correction, while gas streamed forever. "Oblivion, 
oblivion," he thought, and breathed slowly, rested. 


"Odd, though," he thought, that fear of the gas igniting and overwhelming him in an 
explosion — metal fragments jabbed into his face — like being on a bridge collapsing, himself 
being crushed by its girders before falling with them endlessly into the river, the turbulent 
brown river, its white caps ugly grimacing harpies, clutching and missing, clutching — there - 
and missing, their maws dissolving in the onrush, the endless onrush, dissolving. The terror 
of the explosion catching him up thinking, "How utterly odd," made a curse halt on his lips, 
before he could get on with it all, the business. 


There was a discomfort. An undersheet had a crook in it. He would roll over on it — it 
was straightened out — there. 


* Bruce is a graduate of Lafayette College and is presently a Junior in the B.D. program. 


CURRICULUM REVIEW AND ECUCATIONAL INVOLVEMENT 
Randy Riggs 


As Vice-President of the Student Association I have taken responsibility for relation-— 
ships between the student body and the faculty and administration as my primary task. One 
of the richest and most rewarding aspects of that responsibility has been my involvement with 
the faculty and appointed students in the area of Curriculum Review. In writing this article, 
my purcsose is two-fold: (1) to inform the student body as to what is being done in the area 
of curriculum and hopefully to provide channels by which students opinion can be voiced; (2) 
to challenge both faculty and students to become full participants in the educational process. 


If the learning process is not accopmanied by or does not precipitate a change within the 
individual, then it cannot be considered learning. Assimilation of knowledge may occur and 
a grade may be assigned as to how well that knowledge was assimilated, but learning has not 
taken place. 


No educational institution is ever living up to its obligations unless it is asking these 
questions: what are we teaching? (both in and out of the classroom); what is being taught 
non—verbally by our teaching methods? (ie. grades, lectures, etc. in relation to achievement 
orientation the rest of society perpetuates); how can we better be about the task of 
educating? 


It is the task of the Curriculum Review Committee, composed of faculty and students, to 
be sure that the process of education is always at its optimum for both students and faculty 
here at the seminary. This committee acts as both a clearing house for ideas that have 


*Randy is Student Council Vice President, a graduate of the University of California at 
Santa Barbara, and a Senior B.D. Candidate. 
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grown stgle ar are too complex to be in workable form, and as an initiator of new ideas in 
attempt to keep the education offered here alive and out of the assimilation trap. Questions 
that have been dealt with so far this year in the committee are the relevance and rationale 
behind practicums (are they necessary?), analysis of Biblical studies in view of the 
elimination of languages, and the problem of prerequisites (are they neocessury?>. bam Go 
be examined is the problem of grades (should we adopt a pass-fail system or sol 

method away from achievement orientation?), the junior year course of siudy | G 
more helpful to the student?) and other relevant questions that grow out of a scare 
total educational experience. 


oY 
tL) vy 


The Curriculum Review Committee would be paralyzed were it not for the work of depart- 
mental com.ittees again composed of faculty and students. In each of the five departments 
(practical, biblical, theological, historical, and field education) these men work out the 
particuiars of the larger committee's recommendations. For example, the Practical 

Department is now overhauling the suggestions made on practicums, and the Biblicai Department 
is doing the same for the biblical studies problem. 





In each of the above mentioned areas students play an important role. They have equal 
ipower with facuity members in both initiation of new material for consideration and in the 
examination of our present routine. at the end of this article I have listed those stucents 
lin the various areas of cirriculum review. Any suggestions students have in any of these 
areas should be directed to the student representatives who will then either represent your 
lidea in committee or ask you to explain it yourself. 


| One other area of CUrriculum concerns the work being done on the degree nomenclature. 
[Examination is now underway that may lead to the changing of the degree from a B.D. to a 





Masters of Divinity or some other more appropriate name. 

in ciosing I would like to address both faculty and students on "a way of going.” All 
lGhe work that is now being done in the area of cirriculum and even the change in nomenclature 
wil] not lead to better learning!! It may provide the eae mies for betyer Learning, but 
igo program can ever produce results in and of itself.’ That is a two-fold responsibility 
[that rests with both the faculty and the students. 
| 
| so may I say to my feliow students: Believe it or not, your tuition money is gcing to 
pay the salaries of some of the professors here Others rere been "endowed" with ea chair 
which pays them quite respectable salary. All are getting paid and I say let's make them 
earn their money. By inte I don't mean to allow them to stand in front of us lecturing 
away while we sit bewildered either by the concepts or by the dryness of it all AIT of us 


are adults and as such we have the right to challenge any man who falls short of his 
responsibility. Professors on this campus will be as lazy as we allow them to be. Some 
have found the task of teaching so boring they have taken outside responsibilities in 
churches and elsewhere to keep alive. That is our fault. Unless we demand the best we 
Cannot expect to receive it, That may well mean that we too will have to become less lazy, 
but the end product will be worth the trouble. 


And to the faculty: The day of non-involvement with students is over. If you cannot 
take time to be sure that what you're teaching and the way it 1s being taught is both 
interesting to you as well as to your students, then please don't waste our time. Your 
primary responsibility is to teach, not serve on committees or preach in churches. If you 
fail to teach (not lecture, but teach), then you have failed your job description and have 
no right to fill a position in which another man could do better. Your responsibility to 
me as mine to you does not end with the ringing of a bell. It must move beyond the class- 
room both in encounters with material and with each other so that we may learn from each 
Other. If you find teaching has lost its challenge, that may not be the studenis' fauit. 
Try a little self evaluation, even if the pain seems too much to bear. 


For Christ's sake, let's help each other to the best possible education. That is our 
common task. 
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STUDENTS ON COMMITTEES 


Curriculum Review Committee 


a esis (Faculty on Curriculum Review Committee) 


uM ats Dr. Nichols, Chmn. Dr. Lapsley 

eh ya Ae eae Dr. Armstrong, Sec'y. Dr. West 

John Poling 

Randy Riges Dr. Loder Dr. Allen 

ges Dr. Story Dive McCord (ex officio) 

Biblical 

Jim Edwards 
Theology History 

Jim Pickett Floyd Brady 

Chuck Luke John Mulder 


Practical Field Education 


Bruce Cameron 


Phil Rider John Lewis 


Ron Dowell 


Opportunity for discussion and questions with the above people will be provided 


Thursday, November 20 in Stevenson Lounge at 7:00 P.M. 
* * * * * * * * % * * * * * * * * * % * * * * * 


ONE NATION INDIVISIBLE 
MANY ACTIONS INDEFENSIBLE 


a * 
John Glosser 


We are proud to be the land of the free 

We lock our niggers in their urban ghettos 

We abolished slavery one hundred years ago 

We keep cops in the ghettos "just in case" 

We believe in the immeasurable value of human life 

We order our cops "to shoot to kill" looters 

We are basically a peace-loving people 

We drop tons of bombs daily — without blinking an eye 

We absolutely abhor physical violence of any kind 

We set human flesh on fire — we call it napalm 

We believe that personal p¥operty must not be violated 

We raze buildings and burn villages —- "to save them" 

We strongly support the separation of church and state 

We carry a flag in one hand and a Bible in the other 

We despise Communism because it's materialistic 

We crush people in our fight for the Almighty Dollar 

We passionately believe in freedom of speech and freedom of assembly 

We clamp down on subversive groups — we know the)'‘re all Commies 

We pride ourselves on being a tolerant nation 

We are guilty of the hate which led to the Chicago Massacre 

We refuse to believe that the police officers were wrong -- | 
we didn't see anything immoral in their conduct | 

We watched two cops beating in the head of an unconscious boy - | 
then we went to the kitchen for a beer | 

We all admire what John F. Kennedy stood for 

We elected Richard Nixon to be our president | 

We are open to different opinions and different points of view 

We will convince ourselves that this thing was written by a crazed fanatic 





* John is a graduate of Millikin University and is presently a Middler in the B.D. program. 
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VOL. 7, NO. 4 DECEMBER 5, 1969 
A FAREWELL FOR DR. GARTNER 


Dr. Bertil E. Gartner, Professor of New Testament, will be leaving us at the end of this 
month for a new position, Dean of the Cathedral at Goteborg, Sweden. The editors would 
like to take this opportunity to express, on behalf of the students, appreciation for 

Dr. Gartner's outstanding service in our community. We spoke with séveral students about 
Dr. Gartner and these are some of their comments: "...a great and humble man...extremely 
open....a kind way of handling questions....doesn't intimidate students....outstanding and 
|widely known scholar....warm sense of humor....a fantastic teachere.ee.e" Undoubtedly, we 
will miss one of our greatest assets, a good teacher, but we wish Dr. Gartner the very best 
jas he forges his own life in this new direction. After all, we are not losing a teacher..... 
|we are gaining a cathedral. 

The Editors wf 


THE CONTRIBUTORS 
COMMENTS «osc ceccecccccccscccnvccccccesoncescscesssvsccscecesececesFaculty and Administration 
| | Beiiasdomeesoear eateries iene a ie or ert en a Une pecs Bardeen 
ee Bie VEN siee clelsicisicies cleie's'c os sc’ tree ested actdicaa citi cine dt Cys "PROJECT PATTHE 
THREE HOUR CUTIE Pe retell ofa ta a erete’s srehetete tterettl Pate cls tole «See ee kL ee Dre Nettinga 


Der eerste os cteiataretc’ stelete diate vate eta ete Te ee CO IN ee BES SE Olek 


THE MORATORIUM AND HREOU LM totbeetetetovetetats alels | cieletels slcite cole. Siietetal, oe eClalion Yoder 
‘MESSAGE DELIVERED AT PRAYER CLTVELC Hietolets sere) shetete clols diaterststaldeite «dele ss RATICY Riggs 
THE EDITORIAL STAFF 


Jim Cubie Larry Dixon Monica McKig Bruce Stuart 
steve Deckard Wayne Frey Jim Slicer Galen Yoder 
Super Chicken 


VIEWPOINT is a fortnightly (supposedly) publication at Princeton Theological Seminary. It 
is an informal journal of opinion, and welcomes contributions from students, faculty, and 
administration. Poetry, criticism, essays, commentary, and short stories are all welcome, 
so long as each contribution expresses a reflective point of view. Material should be 
submitted, preferably typewritten and double-spaced, to the Office of Student Publications 
(or the VIEWPOINT box) in the basement of Stuart Hall no later than the Monday preceding 
the date of issue in which it is to appear. The editors reserve the right not to print, or 
to defer for later publication, any article submitted. Anonymous articles will not be 
accepted for publication. The editors assume no responsibility for articles other than 
their own; neither do the articles herein necessarily reflect the official position of 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 


Congratulations, Andy. 





ie 
COMMENTS 


(The following letter was sent to members of the faculty and administration by the Vietnam 

Moratorium Committee. Although we were unaware of the letter and its proposal to publish 

these comments through VIEWPOINT at the time the letter was sent, we do feel that the re- 

sponses of the faculty and administration deserve publication. They are presented below 

with the letter from the Vietnam Moratorium Committee. The comments are arranged in groups 

according to administration and faculty. Within these groups, arrangement is meray 
— Editor 


Dear ‘ 


The Vietnam Moratorium Committee is asking each member of the faculty and administration 
if he would please comment on American policy in the Vietnam war, on the October and/or 
November Moratorium activities, and on the Nixon policy as of the November 3 speech. These 
statements will appear in VIEWPOINT during November and December. The purpose of this 
project is to stimulate and clarify discussion here at the Seminary. 


You are invited to participate. You may comment on the various topics as you wish, 
but we hope you will address some of the basic issues in the current debate in our nation. 


Thank you. 


Vietnam Moratorium Committee 


ADMINISTRATION 


I am first a Christian, second an American whose forefathers have fought in every war 
starting with the Revolutionary War 1776, and they have given me the freedom I enjoy at 
present. There are many things I don't like in our Government, but I go to the voting 
polls to express it. I am peace loving but will fight for my country if it needs me. 
I am 100 percent behind President Nixon and our boys in service wherever they are. I hate 
Communism because it is God-less. JI have lived thru four wars and a Democratic President 
was in power when they started. We Republicans inherited this war and let's give our 
Government a chance to get out of it with honor. 

Mr. Thomas W. Brian 


I am opposed to the war in Vietnam, and I am not persuaded that President Nixon's policy 
is going to produce a satisfactory resolution. I do not believe that it is necessary or 
appropriate for those not privy to the facts to urge more detailed alternatives. I think | 
that, while we all have a private responsibility to address our concerns to the political 
figures we know, there is a specific role for this community as a center of theological 
reflection. 

Mr. Charles Willard 


I am opposed to an immediate withdrawl of all U.S. troops from 5. Viet Nam until there is 
another force of some type sufficient to replace the void which would be created by our 
leaving. 


I make the preceding statement because I believe that we do have an obligation to prevent, as 
much as ppssible, the consequences which would surely come to the many people who have taken 
action against N. Viet Nam as a result of their confidence that we would stand behind them. 
In this sense, then, we are "caught" as a result of our past promises and mistakes and an 
immediate withdraw] is, therefore, immoral. 


40 

Perhaps Mr. Nixon's idea that the S. Vietnamese will be able to replace our forces is a 
little unrealistic at this time, although .e should make every effort to encourage this 
possibility. I also disagree with Mr. Nixon's viewpoint that it is crucial to win the war. 


I would favor the announcing of a time-table by which we openly state a specific date by 
which we will have all our troops oyt of S. Viet Nam. We could then appeal to the J.N. to 
send in a peace force to replace us and make every effort to see that the S. Vietnamese are 
able to replace us as well. In order to justify our actions morally in light of our past 
promises, I feel-we have an obligation to offer some form of organized asylum to any 5. 
Vietnamese who feels his safety is jeopordized as a result of our leaving. Hopefully, other 
couniries would join us in this endeavor if the numbers become unbearable. 


Mr. Kenneth W. Smith 


FACULTY 


In its cry of “communists and communist inspired" along with the alerting of combat troops 
throughout the nation in reaction to the Nov. 13-15 Moratorium, the Administration is attempt— 
ing to justify both its position and its right of retaliation should there be a confrontation, 
which such actions indicate it is actually seeking. This stance on the part of the 
Administration, what William Stringfellow has termed, "the revenge of the WASP", is further 
jlaccentuated by the so-called New Federalism which is nothing more than a means to build up 
istate party organizations at the expense of the people in the cities, and through the 
wholesale disregard for thousands of school children,jas an attempt to win southern states 

for the Republican party. 














At this moment in history when it would appear that there is both a real need and a distinct 
possibility for a new politics and a new political partyythe Administration continues the 
worse of the old politics. Party remains more important than people, law is placed above 
justice, repression rather than expression is the order of the day. More and more people are 
being denied their fundamental freedoms, thereby indicating the fast march toward a 
totalitarian state. 

Dr. John Wm. Aldridge 


[ am not sure that the phraseology "American policy in the Vietnam war" is apt, since the 
imerican position, so far as I can see, is not dictated by a clearly—defined policy but 
eather by a pragmatic consideration of how to bungle through and at the same time keep the 
Majority of the electorate. It is my judgment that many people in the United States tend to 
wer-simplify the Vietnam issue and are unable to view the problem in the larger perspective 
a the political histories of Asian peoples. Having travelled last summer in SE Asia, lI 
now something of the complexity of the situation, and have sensed the people's fear of a 
Wecipitous American withdrawal from Vietnam. However, I fail to see how the Nixon admin- 
stration has done anything more than to polarize American opinion (Agnew's statements are 
ndicative), and thus to confuse the whole problem. The situation requires a leader who can 
iake a stand on moral as well as political issues. Nixon's speech, in which he played his 
land closely to his vest, suggested that he is unwilling to commit himseif to anything other 
han a pragmatic solution based on secret formulae and cry for sympathy. The absurdity of his 
ippeal to the "Silent Majority" was for me summed up afterwards by a woman who decided that, 
‘ince Nixon was a weak man to begin with, we should support him all the more! 


Dr. Bernhard W. Anderson 
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The feeling that I have about our American policy has been that there has been insufficient 
openness and discussion on the part of the governmental agencies. However, I agree with the 
Nixon view that we have commitments and responsibility in Vietnam such that mitigate against 
unilateral and complete withdrawal. I have been deeply impressed by the moratorium activities 
of the student body both here on campus and in Washington. I hope for a spirit that will 
avoid a bigotry of the left as well as of the right. As Christians and as those looked to 
for leadership in the church I would pray that we might have a genuine message of 
reconciliation. 

Dr. Jack Cooper 


I have come to favor rather basic changes in American policy in Vietnam, including the 
withdrawal of most American troops in 1970. My arguments resemble those in the American 
Friends Service Committee's "White Paper on Ending the War, May 5, 1969," copies of which 
I can give to anyone interested. 


It would be short-sighted if our discussion was only on the immediate issues in Vietnam 
policy, for the present policy derives from a series of assumptions in much American thought. 
We must also address ourselves to these assumptions. Some of them involve: (a) the proper 
evaluation of national communist liberation movements (such as the Viet Cong) in terms of 
the long-term values and goals of the groups involved; (b) the present American "policy of 
containment; (c) America's proper relation to repressive governments such as those 
presently in South Africa, Spain, Greece, Haiti, and elsewhere; (d) American military 
spending and arms procurement, in the face of critical domestic social problems; (e) 

American economic foreign policy toward the developing nations, 


We at a theological seminary are weii placed to assist our nation in re-evaluating some of 


< 


sen 
these assumptions, and doing so should be high on our agenda. 


Dr, Jean H. Hoge 


I am very sorry that we Americans ever became militarily invoived in Vietnam; and I should 
certainly like to see an honorable withdrawal of our forces ait the earliest possible moment 
and with the minimum of casualties. But I am not sure that either the method or the opject 
of the Moratorium is calculated to bring about such a responsible disengagement; and to 
implement the policy urged by the sponsors of the Moratorium might hinder rather than 

hasten the realisation of that just and durable peace in the world for which we all devoutly 
hope and pray. Consequently, I am not able to give any support to the Moratorium movement, 
though, of course, I have every respect for those who differ from me on this issue. 


Dr. Norman V. Hope 


For political, moral, and religious reasons, I have opposed U.S. Vietnam policy from the 
start. That we have been containing Communist aggression, that our national destiny 
requires policing Southeast Asia, that we must support a puppet government in Saigon — such 
assumptions I find repugnant and obscene. The cause of truth would be served if our leaders 
openly admitted that it was all a tragic mistake. Hope for peace ("with justice and 
freedom," as the rhetoric goes) must include repentance, forgineness, regeneration. To ask 
now for more time (Nixon, Nov. 3), either to negotiate or to prepare for a Vietnamizing 
takeover, actually means prolonging the intolerable stalemate. If the Moratorium can 
demonstrate a massive, well-organized, non-violent mandate for PEACE NOW, it could pry 
Nixon's secret plan out into the open. If the Moratorium fizzles out, for lack of partici- 
pants or because it gets out of hand, it will be counter—productive, and Agnew will say, 
"Level devyoun soi 


Dee hued is ear 
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I think the interests of the United States and of Vietnam indicate the desirability of an 
early unilateral American withdrawal, staged on our own time-table rather than by the 
desires of the Thieu Ky government or the varying pressures from Hanoi. 


] 
) 


Dr. James Hastings Nichols 


fesus began his ministry with the words, "Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." 
Repentance is one of the hardest lessons for a political and military power to learn. But 
today it is the only counsel of practical politics in Vietnam. Let us grant the moral 
sincerity of those who involved our country there. They made mistakes in estimating both 
the society of Vietnam and the role and capacity of American power. These mistakes have had 
disastrous consequences. It is not always so, but in this case the failure of our arms and 
money reflects the judgment of God on the injustice of our cause and the bartality Ol, Our 
methods. We are doing things to Vietnam far worse, despite some efforts at reconstruction, 
than the North Vietnamese and the N.L.F. would do if they were in control. We are 
supporting a government which has little support from the people and is at least as 
repressive as the government of North Vietnam, if not more so. we must withdraw our power, 
turn from our acticns and intentions, and seek a new and more positive relation to the 
people of Vietnam by other means. This is what repentance means. 


Is this a hopeful policy? It seems to me a Christian must say yes. There is more hope in 
Sincere give and take with a people whom we do not dominate than in all the physical power 
we can muster. Only in the context of real dialogue can the kingdom of heaven cast its 
light on human relations in our history. 

Dr. Charles C. West 


I take with utter seriousness such directives as Matthew 5:9,21-26, 38-47; 7:1-5, and find 
them imperative not only for our Vietnam predicament but also for other international crises, 
for our posture as a nation, and ultimately for a personal and corporate style of Christian 
existence. The implications for Vietnam are: a national admission of having sinned, an 
limmediate unilateral cease-fire, and the submission of the case to international arbitration. 
Under present circumstances it is hard to see that this would not require withdrawal from 
Vietnam on a considerable scale, but it should also be clear that it would also require such 
re-entry as would implement and hasten a non-military peacemaking process. 


Dr. D. Campbell Wyckoff 


a | * * * * * * * * * *% * ae * * * * * * % * * * * * * *% * * * 


eschew obfuscation 





ry a 
he sat 
Bob Bardeen * 


he sat on a black chair, 
on a stage with no other actors, 
in a theatre with no clapping hands, 
in a city with no faces, 
in a world alone, 

he lived in a world where he could 
only experience himself: 


Because others were him, too... 


Bob Bardeen is a Middler B.D. Candidate, and a graduate of California State College 
at Long Beach. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 


(This letter was received on December 1. ~ Ed.) 


"PROJECT FAITE" 

Beeman Hall 

Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 47306 


November 21, 1969 
Fellow students of the United States: 


Will you join with us in helping this nation to know that millions of college students are 
loyal, concerned,: positive Americans who with dignity and courage commit themselves as 
individuals to FAITH in our great nation, its people, and its leader? 


Our "PROJECT FAITH" movement calls upon students of all political persuasion to rededicate 
themselves to the principles which have made this the greatest country in the world. We 

do not believe WAR to be the solution to the problems facing humanity! We recognize that our 
society has problems which must be solved, reforms which must be effected, improvements 

which must be made; therefore "PROJECT FAITH" calls upon individuals to commit themselves to 
contributing to the continued improvements of our society. As individuals reaffirm and 
rededicate themselves to this nation and its goals, progress can continue. 


We reject NEGATIVISM because NEGATIVISN offers no solutions! NEGATIVISM divides and 


} 
destroys! NEGATIVISM depletes energy which should be expended in creative constructive 
endeavors! | 


Join with us by forming "PROJECT FAITH" groups on your campus. Any organization or 
individual who will carry this "torch" on your campus please contact immediately: 


Mary Lynn Whitcomb 

Paul Hendrichsen 
"PROJECT FAITH" 

Beeman Hall 

Ball State University 
Muncie, Indiana 47306 








(continued next page) 








flame 
Please, seek as many individual endorsements as you can, on your campus and in your 
Bommunity, for the following STATEMENT OF FAITH: 


ine Oued 
Lg ty ee Sr I ee ce Ne 
cineca  bintneicemnaansani-e| 


we, as American citizens, are aware of the need for reaffirmation of faith in our country. 
we accept the challenge to seek solutions to problems and urge others to reject the 
nerativism that divides and destroys. While we recognize the right of dissent, we 2lso 
recompnize the neec for our nation to have in time of crisis one national voice. In response 
to the call of the President for a "voice" from the Silent Majority, we express the 
following: 

(1) We endorse the principles of our government which have made this country the 

greatest in the world. 


(2) We have faith in the ability of the American people to recognize problems 
and to seek solutions in a positive manner. 


s 


(3) We do earnestly feel that we must exercise an intelligent degree of faith and 
trust in our National Leader in times of this and other national crises, 


* * * * * * * % * % % ® ee x * x n %* * * x x % % Bap * * * * ae * 


THREE HOUR JCURNEY 
"the sun rises so slowly that 
around the horizon all 


% robis 


i 
day" 
Drew Nettinga * 


Night comes siowly-— 

mhe sun continues its: 

westward journey, 

and the palm trees, 

Seeling the warmth wane 

Bway seductively 

in the evening breeze, 

bemoaning the loss of 

[their daytime lover. 

jeha pale yeliowress cf the moon 
Boon replaces the fiery redness 
er the setting sun, 

Pesembling an interplanetary traffic light, 
overseeing the movement 

of all sentient beings... 

(even those who stand in silence 
waiting for the green) 


The ocean continues to fondle the earth, 

its waves eternally 

buffeting virgin seawalls, 

evoxing the muffled crys 

of countless orgasms— 

the seconds fly, land is eaten and consumed. 


mew is a Junior B.D. Candidate from Colgate University. 


Night time hours begin, 

darkness descends, 

its shadowy forms fly through the air, 
disturbing the dreams of those who sleep, 
creating illusions for those who are awake, 
who hope to escape the realities of day 

by emersing themselves 

in night's ethereal] ‘antasies. 


And we, like individual planets 

wind our way 
through life's solar system 

of interrelating activities 

that seek to drop a question on our plate, 
twisting and tearing 

at the very centez of our being. 


And we are ameboids, 

moving slowly through a drop of water; 
touching one ancther, 

we shrink away and move on, 

extending parts of our ectoplasm, 
groping, feeling 


for something to which to cling, 
other than our own myriad existences. 
(We are stimulated, our ectoplasm is excited: 


we split, going several ways at once, 
at first glane 

entirely new beings, 

yet a closer lock 

reveals only several manifestations 
of one lonely entity) 


The ocean rolls on, 

deep and dark it rolls over 

countless centuries of human contractions... 
and some of us are land, 

others the shore, 

one the sky, 
another the sun; 

and I a fish 

in a green no longer waiting sea, 

(no longer a crab 

scuttling along the ocean floor) 

awaken at the bottom of the sea, 

and swimming to the surface, 

gathering speed as I ascend, 

I gaze up at the sun and sky 

as they reach down toward me; 

until, as I shatter 

the glassy stillness of the water's surface, 
I am met by their warnth 

and I disolve; 





my ectoplasm disperses, 

and I am at one 

with the entire universe, 

embracing and being embraced 

by all of humanity. 

I am the night, the palm trees, 

the yellowness of the moon, 

the fiery redness of the setting sun, 
the ocean possessing. the earth, 

the earth crying out in orgasmic pleasure... 
I am all that is 

and I am myself as well. 


The night time hours 

progress slowly 

towards the dawn, 

|and the moon begins its descent 
into prehistoric seas; 

the sun arises like the phoenix, 
and the palm trees, 

sensing the return of warmth, 
stretch out their branches 

like children 

reaching for their mothers' breasts. 


mend I have come full circle, 

have forced the moment to its crisis, 
'have asked the overwhelming question 
and received a partial answer. 

|I have put one foot through 

the door of freedom. 

|Unlike times passed, 

_I have entered 

the long, dark hallway 

| overcoming fear of rejection, 
|moving slowly like the night, 
|toward the light 

at the end of the passage, 

knowing I am on the way. 


* * * i; * He * * % * * * * * * * * 


#2 


Brice pvuart * 


Her leather jacket creaks 

Like lines of a ship 

Still escaping land 

On a still night's sea 

Through occasional gusts and spray, 

While sailors lie on deck 

Singing to themselves of the girls back home: 
Warm, their stirring loins, 

Cold, the salt spray. 





You should all know Bruce by now. 


eC Ion 
THE MORATORIUM AND PRIORITIES 


Galen Yoder * 


Those of us supporting the Viet Nam Moratorium run the risk of hypocrisy. The 
Moratorium has tended to obliterate the total range of priorities that need to be dealt 
with in this nation. Basically, it has been a low-risk endeavor, requiring only a narrow 
commitment. The potential hypocrisy of the Moratorium lies in its single~issue orientation. 


In this society there are serious dichotomies based on socio-economic differences. For 
the last twenty years, the rich nave been getting richer in this society, and the poor have 
been becoming relatively poorer. During the years from 1929-1949 — the depression and war 
years — this was not the case. But today, the gap in both wealth and income distribution 
between the rich and the poor is not decrea ee According to Federal Reserve figures in 
1962, the elite one per cent of the nation had 33 per cent of this nation's wealth and the 
elite five per cent had 52 per cent, 


Considering these facts, the seemingly irrational rantings of some youth about 
cep talism, the ruling class, and the redistribution of wealth, begin to reflect a more 
rational analysis of inequities in this society that is at first apparent. The same might be 
said about the Black Manifesto. Yet the church has balked in making reparations as such, 
claiming that they belong to outdated Old Testament principles. One wonders why these same 
ecclesiastics do not take seriously the implication that holy wars are an Old Testament 
oddity. Mr. Nixon and Mr. Johnson, sitting at the right hand of institutional religion, have, 
in effect, rationalized the Viet Nam War as a holy war. Yet the demand by the poor for a 
right to an adequate basic income is regarded as some kind of a psychic abberation. 


The Administration's new welfare proposal is gressly inadequate and is based on 
pragmatic, political : Unc i, weitfare famiiies in only eight states 
will be assured an amount of assistance which is eg ter than that currently being provided 
them by joint Federal~state welfare assistance expenditures. These eight states tend to be 


southern and rural. LO } is catering to his constituency. And 
he would have us fear Communism its narrowness. 





Although the President will not develop adequate programs for the poor, his current 
fiscal policy for ge ee Lm ee on demands that a minimum level of four percent unemployment 
be maintained. Yet he refuses demands from the unempioyed for adequate assistance. In the 
context of his Retire mete and the values of this society, primary adjustments in the level 
of inflation will continue to be made through fiscal policy. To go the way of profit—control 
is considered a violation of sacred grounds in this society. This would diminish the profit 
motive. It would also narrow the gap between the rich and the poor significantly. 


There is a serious imbalance in this nation between public assistance expenditures and 
military expenditures. According to the current fiscal policy, terminating the war would not 
allow much money to be put into the cities. However, an overall change in national priorities 
away from military spending at large would make this possible. In 1968, the federal govern- 
ment's portion of the Gross National Product was $101 billion. The portion of this 
encompassed by military expenditures was $79 billion. This is almost eighty per cent. Yet 
the A.B.M. promises to become the nation's new idol, and the Pentagon continues to sap the 
Nation's wealth as cities deteriorate and the masses of the world go to bed cold and hungry 
at night. Due to the seniority system and other factors, Congress is not likely to respond 
adequately for years unless massive public pressure is brought to bear on them. 


Unfortunately, it's easy for most of us to be "liberal." It's easy to be liberal when 
you're sitting fat and on yous It's easy to accuse George Wallace of racism when au live 
in all-white suburbia. It's easy to accuse the Birchers of being fascists when you're the 
one who's really calling the re) It's easy to believe in the Protestant Ethic when you 


Galen is 4 graduate of Goshen College. 








the A.B.M. 
| by virtue of their investments. 


aa 


have a monopoly on the capital. It's easy to be objective about law and order when you're 
not a poor white. It's easy to view the Progressive Labor Party as distorted when you're 
rich and work in an office. 


It's easy to be liberal when you know that Mayor Daley, Judge Hoffman, and Spiro T. 
Agnew are going to do the dirty work. It's easy to be liberal when you live in Princeton, 
and your property tax rate is one half of what it is for ghetto residents in neighboring 
Trenton. It's easy to be liberal and wishy-washy when you're not about to be drafted. This 
is all possible when you're rich and white, and a disproportionately high number of blacks 
are on the front lines in Viet Nam fighting your war for you. 


Perhaps we talk too much about all the problems "out there." 
hypecrisy of the Moratorium. In some way, we are all involved in the military—industrial- 
educational complex. Consicer that some of our trustees sit in powerful economic positions 
where they could conceivably influence military expenditures in some way. Some of them are 
directors of corporations which benefit from military expenditures related to war goods and 
some of them could conceivably have some influence on apartheid in South Africa 
It is dirricult to show that any of us are exempt from 
some form of involvement in overt or covert injustice. 


That is the potential 


What we need is a higher concept of vocation which calls for a value re-orientation. 
If we are to work in prestigious, contentinental, parish churches as the Seminary would 
have us, we must undergo a significant value re-orientation here. Otherwise, we will 
become mere administrative functionaries in ecclesiastical structures. The philosophy of 
education at this institution must be influenced significantly by real needs related to 
poverty and other forms of social pooression. We can no longer hide our light under a 
bushel, hoping that we will go far in the church bureaucracy by doing so. 


There are positive things that we can do. We can demand that the Seminary escalate 
its official recognition of the Moratorium at the rate of one day per month. We can use all 
chapels during designated Moratorium days to create concern about national and local 


| priorities as well as the war which threatens to expand in Cambodia, Laso, and Thailand. 








We can meet with leaders such as the trustees to discuss the legitimate uses of political 
and economic power. We can create a curriculum which moves beyond rhetoric. We can seek 
institutional flexibility for students who already have a clear-cut set of priorities by 
virtue of their cultural background. We can create a community government for purposes of 


| overcoming the racial, political, and religious differenzes which threaten to spearate us 


one from another. 


It is doubtful whether all our priorities can be re-evaluated and re-oriented without 
undertaking these or similar tasks. Most of us are in danger of forming little institutional 
enclaves of one sort or another, rather than basing our personal priorities on those set by 
Jesus Christ. It is in the light of these considerations that we must work out a new 
contemporary realities and suitable priorities. 


eschatology based on 


* * * * * % * * * * * * * * * * * * % 


We have been hoping for fresh, creative 
opinion from students, faculty, and 
administration. The responses are few. 
If you have an opinion, don't let it 
waste away, unheard. 
Submit it to VIEWPOINT. 
Thank you. 


B4Ou. 
MESSAGE DELIVERED AT PRAYER SERVICE 
Randy Riggs * 


We come this morning from many different backgrounds. Our political beliefs differ, we 
cannot agree on a common theological position; even the dialects and accents in which we 
speak show the varied nature of such a body as this. There are, however, three forces which 
unite us this morning. We are united first by life. We have been a part of creation which 
is a real affirmation of life and the life sustaining possibilities in each one of us. As | 
such, we cannot tolerate needless death. As trees die they leave behind the things which will | 
fertilize them and help them to grow again. As men die they leave behind for those who loved 
them grief, anguish and pain. It is hard enough to see death by natural causes, but death by 
artificial means is nearly intolerable. As a part of the one who gives and sustains life, we 
are hurt by needless death. 





We are also united by death this morning. Not death as an end to life, rather death as 
an affirmation of life. In our varying forms of expression we claim a God who has somehow 
been revealed in Jesus Christ. It is this same Christ who died in order that liffe may have 
its full potential. Because he was willing to give so much even to the point of death, our 
lives should be filled with all that is beautiful, rich, and life giving. But the artificial 
creation of man in a war can sometimes prohibit such a possibility and sc we gather here. 


Finally we are united at a dead end. Eloquent prayers have been lifted to the Almighty 
and that which has brought and sustained death still continues. Cynical and snide comments 
have been flung on the altars of our governmental process and the war continues. Demon-— 
strations and protests have been organized and carried out but seem to fall on deaf ears. 
Silently men have said, "I don’t like the killing but what can I do?" and as a nation we 
echo that feeling. 


We are hopelessly divided as to the means by which war should end and united only in that 
we want it to end. But still the war continues and we are at a dead end. 


It is at this point that we approach God. This day was never intended to be a retreat 
from conscientious action. Rather it was meant to be a time to reflect, in whatever way 
prayer is meaningful to you, upon the possibilities for your next action. From our worship 
experiences this morning it is our hope that a renewed effort with an even better version will f 
take place. You need not agree with my action nor need I agree with yours. But we must move, 
for we were never meant to stay in this place. 





If you have come to be eloquent and pound on the doors of heaven with your words, that is f 
not the intention of this day. If you have come to be cynical and cast your remarks at an 
egotistical God who hasn't been gracious enough to answer your prayers in your way, that is 
not the intention of this day. But if you have come to seek in common with your brother 
before our common God an end to death and an affirmation of life, then you have come to the 
right place. We cannot prescribe your form of prayer nor the action that will follow. We 
can stand as pointers to the way of life and seek to work with you for that affirmation. 


Let this be a day of reflection, not retreat. Let the future bring life, and love, 
and peace. AMEN, 


*¥ Randy Riggs is a Senior B.D. Candidate, grauate of the University of California av 
Santa Barbara. | 





DECEMBER 12, 1969 





* A CHRISTMAS GIFT “iy 


A friend gave me some old copies of the VIEWPOINT the other day. What's so special about 
it? These particular issues are older than some of you out there...they were published in 
15. I was surprised at first, and picked one up to see what sort of publication this was. 
the inside cover were these words: 


The VIEWPCINT, a medium for inmate self-expression and discussion, is pub- 
lished bi-monthly by the inmates of the New Jersey State Prison, with the co- 
operation of the Educational Department and other personnel.... 

otories, articles, verses, etc., are welcome, subject to necessary revision. 
bach author assumes responsibility for the originality of his contribution. 

The contents, unless otherwise indicated, are inmate thought, not necessarily 
GCfLIGLAIROp103.0Ns s'e 
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THE EDITCRS 
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Wayne Fre Monica Wckig A tat 
‘ve Deckard i J : Galen Yoder 
WPOINT is a fortnightly publication at Princeton Theological Seminary. It is an informal 


irnal of opinion, and weicomes contributions from students, faculty, and administration, 
try, criticism, essays, commentary, and short stories are all welcome, so long as each 
itribution expresses a reflective point of view. Material should be submitted, Drover sey 
yewritten and double-spaced, to the Office of Student Publications (or the VIEWPOINT box) 
the basement of Stuart Hall no later than the Honday preceding the date of issue in which 
is to appear. ‘The editors reserve the right not to print, or to defer for later publication 
r article submitted. Anonymous articles will not be accepted for publication. The editors 
ume no responsibility for articles other than their own; neither do the articles herein 
essarily reflect the official position of Princeton Theological Seminary. 


ae 
Permission for republication of material appearing in this issue is freely given. 


a the Christmas, 1945 (VOL. II, NO. 6) issue of the VIEWPOINT is a rather unusual Christmas 
tory, the kind we don't read very often. We are reprinting it here. It is our gift to you. 


Wayne Frey, on behalf of The Editors. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH DAY * 


James Dawson was his name. It was his name and he was proud of that name. They added a 
umber to his name and perhaps thought that, with the passage of time, his name would be for- 
xtten. But how long is time? It is not a measurable thing. For instance, James Dawson 
2ver thought in terms of time, he thought in terms of days. You may say days are time, but 
> Dawson days were merely an accumulation of recollections. 


For nearly fifteen years James Dawson had been in prison. Now he was old, he walked with 
ciff-legged, jerky steps. Where once a shock of hair had crowned a proud head there was now 
it a wispy fringe of white. An old man. Yes, older than the years that heaped upon him. But 
1e mind of Dawson was young, it was kept perpetually young with the constant memories of what 
ad been, 


And of what did the past of James Dawson consist? It was made up of a life in a small 
own, life with a family, life of happiness, life of security. He had lived a rich young life 
1iere was Martha. She had been young and light-hearted when she married Jim Dawson. And then, 
1ere were children. 


When Dawson entered prison he had done so with the hope that he had stepped out of the 
fe of his family. Is that odd? Does it seem strange to you that James Dawson, happily 
ried, with a son and daughter aged four and five respectively, should want to draw down a 
irtain over the reality of his family? Perhaps it does seem unconventional. But imprisonment 
sself is unconventional. Therefore, James Dawson measured the value of his relationship to 
is family. 


Fifteen years. He had kept repeating that to himself. Fifteen years. Martha was young. 
» he had told her; told her bluntly and cruelly that there was no more James Dawson. He had 
me into her life, now he was stepping out of it. It was a quick severance of family ties, 
iick cutting of blood and flesh bonds. But it was done -— it was done with absolute finality 
ie day James Dawson entered prison. 


I have said that James Dawson never measured time in the exact sense of the word. To 
umes Dawson there were fifteen days in a fifteen year sentence. There was a month when the 
iy was the twenty-fifth -— and that day was different than all the others. For more than 
fteen years James Dawson had lived for the twenty-fifth - that was the day filled with the 
chest memories. 


What were James Dawson's memories that they could be so readily recalled on one specific 
wy of the year? Let us roll back the curtain of the past, peer beyond the shambles of 
2sterdays and look into the heart of this aged prisoner of men. 


Millville is a tiny town. It huddles in a quiet valley among Vermont hills. Not a town 
or the speeding motorist to remember, but this is the town where James Dawson lived, where 
ie family of James Dawson still make their home. The children are no longer children. They 
we grown to young manhood and young womanhood. This, then, is the town that the prisoner 
members. This is the scene of yesterdays. 


When winter comes to Millville the hills are white, the trees are black filagrees of 
2sign against the snowscape and the valley is ribboned with the silent brook twisting its 
cozen course through the very town itself. 


Contrary to our policy, we are witholding the name of the author of this story. It is 
our feeling that he would prefer this. -— Ed. 


ae 


In December the holly trees that grow about the white-spired church are brilliant flashes 
emerald against the whited earth. There is an air of peaceful repose hovering over the 
wn. And when the twenty-fifth day approaches children run through the streets of the town 
th their eyes sparkling, the winter kiss red upon their cheeks. One-horse sleighs make their 
y hither and yon, the drivers laughing as the children hitch rides. All is jovial, all is 
ppy, all is anticipation. 


James Dawson remembers. He remembers the great spruce that grows in the town square. It 
as though it were there before him, right there, just outside the cell. See it? It is 
g, it reaches its sky-hungry limbs upward and there is promise in its striving for the 
aven above. Decorated, bedecked with great gaudy Christmas balls, hung with ropes of tinsel. 
i on Christmas live he rememvers how the great bonfire in the square looked, how it blazed 
J how everyone sang the Christmas Carols, with the strong, high and sweet voices of the 
pidren rising above ali others. Good as to remember. So he kept remembering them for 
*teen long years. 


He remembered the house just outside of town, the house beyond the covered bridge which 
xssed the brook. A small house, 2 neat house, a warm house - a home! 


There was Martha and there were the children. Little Jimmy and little Martha. How old 
re they now? They were grown, they had forgotten, just as he wanted them to do. He had 
ti her that: "Forget me, do not write, I will not answer." Had told her that in the old 
irthouse where the people cof Millville had gathered to hear him sentenced. 


She had wept. Softly wept and pleded while he stood and stared into the blankness of 


ice with eyes stubbornly resistant to her lovliness. Finally she spoke: "I won't forget. 
Mm keep right on writing and waiting." 
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i) So the twenty-fifth cay came, the last of all the twenty-fifth days in prison came for 
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Iewearied —- they brought no mcre letters to the cell of James Dawson. 


And what had he done with these more than fifteen years? He lived the years of his 
Bidrens' life. Does thet seem inconceivable? Perhaps, but there was no moment in the 
geen growth of his childrens! mind ana body that he did not share. He eee only ee hie his 
to envision them, but they Conte not be cursed with the taint of their father. He had 
td them that, told their moth ér, told himself.” And ‘he lived His tlre, and lived me with 
ipborn resistance to the cry of his heart. 


3 7 


They freed James Dawson on tne twenty-fourth of December. He stood outside the cold, 
stere pile of stone which was the prison and peered up and down a street which was too 
range to offer any hope to him. For a moment he hesitated; which was home’ sas nome inside 
ise walls? Was home where life was a mechanical routine or did home lie out there somewhere 
fre he was colder than his years and a stranger among men? He didn't know, but he was afraid 
the world. That can happen to a man who has spent the summer of his life behind bars and 
Ms. The years in prison can corrode his mind and body beyond any semblance to normality. 
thaps, Dawson thought, that is the purpose of imprisonment: warp the individual, twist him 
fond any relation to the pattern of his brethern, then turn him out to beat his head against 
munbending wall of human scorn. 


From deep within the fiber of Dawson's being there stirred an urge. It murmured at first 
@ a gently flowing brook under a summer sky. Then it was a torment of motion, it was a 


Mand. Millville. A bus. A long ride. Nightfall over a white valley pocketed among hills. 


He got off the bus. Not at the square but at the edge of the town. 


He was not certain. Suppose he was recognized? He did not want that to happen, wanted 
y to walk through the town, to once more actually re-live a moment cf the past. Not to 
‘ive as James Dawson, ex-convict. No, not that. Simply to arrive a stranger. To move 
iwiy through this town, to perhaps pause at the square, look once more upon old familiar 
Mgs — perhaps walk to the other side of town, out along the road to where the house stood 





-4- 
‘lone and aloof from the press of the spreading town. For the town was spreading out. He saw 
‘hat at once. 


He walked slowly, the snow crunching underfoot, the air cold and needle sharp against his 
‘aces It was eight o'clock and the town square was ablaze with light. Strange thing, electric. 
t gives a false glare, a false flame of welcome. Like some people, he thought. Their voices 
rere full of greeting, their hearts were cold. 


But then, when he came to the square and looked up at the big tree ablaze with riot of 
olor, he was not so sure that he disliked electric lights. They looked warm, welcoming on 
he tree. Many-—colored, flashing on and off. And people gathered, just like in the long ago. 


He slipped up behind them. There was a group about the tree, they sang: 
"Oh, little Town of Bethlehem." 

le hummed low and unnoticed. 

"Silent Night, Holy Night." 

Had often sang that low and unheard on Christmas Eve back there in prison. 
"Hark the Herald Angels Sing.” 

That one, too. A lovely song. Martha had sung it with him. 

"Adeste Fidelis." 

something about that one. A dignity of meaning. A reverent song. 

He listened intently, then it was over and the Mayor was speaking. 


James Dawson edged away from the crowd, walked on past the courthouse, gazed at it with 
ainful memory, thought briefly of the man he had killed in a fit of anger, then headed for 
he house. 


Yo hurried walk, no plans, just strolling through the cold December night. 


a+ 


He paused at the very edge of the town. Down the road he could see the house. There is 
othing, he thought, just like a house in a quiet valley on a winter's night. There it stood, 
part from the town, apart from life itself ~ or so it seemed. There was light in the 
indows; warm patches of yellow like old parchment. 


When he neared the house he saw the candles in the windows that faced the road. And that 
as something that tugged at his heart. Why candles? Why candles when all the town was 
lectrified? Why not wreaths like there were in other houses, wreaths with electric bulbs 
parkling their centers? He didn't know the answer. 


Very quietly, very slowly, he turned off the road into the path leading to the house. A 
ind sloughed softly through the short—needled pines that he had planted so many years before. 
t was like a whisper to him, a whisper he could not grasp the meaning of, telling him some- 
hing, yet holding, too, a secret. 


He stood in the shadow of a tree. The parlor was where they sat, and the candles in the 
indows were tipped with warm cheeks of yellow flame. The mother, the son — the three of them 
itting quietly and looking, it seemed to him, directly out the window and at him. But no, 
ust a thought, a wistful longing. 


They were happy, they must be. There was the evergreen tree and it was decorated, there 
ere fruits and nuts and candies on the table, he could see them. 


Ie moved, stepped backward, the limbs of the tree showered snow down on him and he 
tumbled. The snow was down his neck, cold, wet. He shivered. If only he could be closer to 
hem, could sit with them, talk with them. But he was afraid. For fifteen years his had been 

silence of determined finality. It could not be shattered now, they were no longer his 
‘amily. 


ade 


Ne started to leave, stopped, turned, made his way Hegs quiet care to the porch, up the 
eps, tiptoed close to the window, ae red in, pulled his head back, stepped over to the door 
@ laid his hand on the knob. The boards creaked ae nie Leet, they cracked with the 
attle cold, made ioud noises, startled him, made him shrink back. But there was no sound 
movement in the house. 


Then, gently, very slowly, very longingly, he touched the knob of the door. He stood a 
ng time, just stood with his hand touching the door know and his mind a confusion of 
Gught. Go in, No; stay, leave, don't intrude. 


His hand fell away from the knob, he half turned away -— but suddenly, very abruptly, the 
or was flung open. He was blinded by the sudden light from the house. Then he wanted to 
n, wanted to flee into the night, run away, up into the hills above the valley, lose himself 
rever in the forest that clad the hills so profusely. 

But she was at his side -— and with her were the children. ‘hey hustled him into the 
use, they hovered about him. And she looked up into his face, reached up, touched him 
ftly on the brow, stood on tiptoe and kissed him gently on his lips. 
| "Ye knew you would come home," she whispered softly. "We waited." 

i) ana the children, the son and the daughter, stood silently by. He looked into their 
es, looked into Martha's eyes, and what he saw was what he had hungerec for during all the 
mrs of prison life. 


tney were prouc of him. They were proud of him and he was home and it was as though all 


; 


l@ bad years had been quickly shuttled away. ‘There was no such thing as time, there was only 
| . ‘ 


i@ now, vhe immediate aaa and that moment had come for James Jawson. 


There was a jingle of bel outside. A sleigh, just as in the long ago yesterdays. 

id the sleigh was followed by other sleighs, each crowded, each full of those who had come to 
llcome James Dawson home. 

They came stcmping into the house and with them came warmth and cheer, friendship of man 
ward man; no hatc, no prejudice — oniy welcome. 











the tears slistening in his eyes and thought of the goodness of all men, of 
ff faith innerent in all mazner of mankind, of this day, this twenty-fifth 
m of December - the Christ's Day. 
They knew, he thought, they knew what I refused to believe all these long years. They 
ew that I would come home, thet no man can shut the doors of his life on the plesk and 
ood that is his. 


They crowded close about him. His arm went about the shoulder of his wife’ his son and 
ughter, grown tall and strong and straight, stood beside him. 

It is good, this twenty-fifth day, he thought. So long, so utterly long in coming, 
Mm so rich in its promise of the future. 


* * * x * x * * e * x * * za8 K F * * * * x x *% * * * % %* *% * * 
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+ She. said. 





Lisa Zobian* 
(Quick! Cover your being!! 
It is in danger!) 
"What?" she said. 
(Quick! Play a game! 


Don't let Them see you! } 


re 


Who? Where? am confused." .she said. 


(Be cool. Don't give ‘em a chance!) 
"For what? Why not? Who are you?" she said. 
(Hang, don't get uptight.) 
"What?" she said. 
And He Laughed 
And she understood. 
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sutch Cassidy and tre ounganes hid 

Probably most seminarians by now have seen this movie, starring John Redburn, Paul 
jewman, and Katherine Ross. To say that it is funny would grossly understate the truth about 
such a clever, freewheeling film. Likewise to ignore the artistic systhesis of camera 
cechniques would do the picture great injustice the filming is great. But what struck me 
ws portentious about the movie -- which did not seem "sophisticated" or "deep" at all —- was 
she vivid (and to me frightening) way it appealed to current attitudes: attitudes which 
should be of great concern to church leaders, namely, the growing distaste for authority 
ind law. 


The current rebellion against authority and "the Establishment" is by now a sad common-— 
dlace. But this movie gives it life in an appealing (might I risk the word "seductive"?) 
vay as should scare anyone of an cpposing view, and which should elicit firm—set smiles of 
admiration from its proponents. 


The heroes of this movie ~ Butch Cassidy and Sundance — are delightful personalities, 
ininhibited and free. ‘They do not rob for money; they steal simply to support their happy 
life. Nobédy profits: Gaaaen admits that to Sundance, who agrees and attributes the 
squander to Cassidy's generosity. ("You're a soft touch, and always buying drinks on the 
1ouse...'') Witty and imaginati ve, they fight with rePree: thinking while the Establishment 
“ights with brawn. And they are honorable. In this movie, though there is indication they 


are in love, Cassidy doesn’t steal Sundance's girl. 


*Lisa is the Faculty Secretary. She is a graduate of Vernon Court Junior College and 
Catherine Gibbs Secretarial School, 
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But not only are those who flout the law to be admired and those who uphold it villains, 
% the whole plot propagates this theme: Who are the first persons killed? The two outlaws 
o linger to pick up more money from the blown—up train. They have gone over to the 
tablishment's values: placing money before freedom. Moral: those who fall into the 
stem die. Who is the only person injured? The baggage clerk who subordinates life to job 
curity and property (property of the Establishment - not even his own). And when is the 
rst time that Cassidy and Sundance ever kill? After they have “gone straight." Moral: 
e Law kills. And why do they step into the life that kills? Out of fear — fear of the 
tablishment, which will hunt down a free man even to Bolivia. Moral: the Establishment 
fers no escape. All freedom and morality must die at its hand. 


= 


The Establishment is impersonal: "Who are those guys?" At no point in the movie does 
e see their faces. Mr. #.H. Harriman’ s haughty name becomes the personification of the 
lentless force — who with its immense aie h buys out the weak (the former outlaw, turned 
eriff), the free (Lork Se eae Indian turned tracker for the white man, even adopting 
white man's name), the maturely scrupulous (the clerk in the boxcar} for its merciless 
d. An army of experts (tea posse) and later an army of soldiers (in Bolivia) 
7 


a@inst two lone men — likeable, amiable men ~ who have done no physical harm. 


There are some hints - but only hints — that the same aiiments underlie the cutlaws as 
Gerlie the social order: they, in their own way, are also anonymous: to themselves, it is 
revelation when either of them discovers that the other has a past or a family name; by 
tsiders they are referred to onl s "the Hole-in-—the-iali Gang" or “Los Bandidos Yanquis." 
6n too, when the chips are a they realize that really they aren't frees they cannot 

art a farm or a ranch; they are victims of their own ignorance and of age. 





: a Se oS yey ye £4 teat oy 2 Rileecres ays saith eet 
The real enemy then, even more than the Establishment, is Time, which is on the 
sas 


re 
u 
3 ee 
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tablishment' ide. Time replaces freedom with infirmity, security in one's own faculties 
th security in one’s place in the Ustablishment. This security is whet the retired outlaw 
Bned sheriff represents. it is significant that Cassidy curses anc throws away a bicycle - 
Me vehicle of the futur -— wien ue leaves the United States. There is irony, too, in this 
- x 
v Xu £ 


re. 1 26 e 
Mbol: for not only is the horse {and the free 
r the machine which toda } 
peal of the sheriff for 
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le advantage of a passive, comesticated crowd, 


1i soon Pa oe zce mannood. And the manly 
d by the crooning salesman who moves in to 
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RQ = cx pes £ 
Bruce siuart * 


At 1:00 p.m., ounday 
p 


a 1 TENS) pee. ae 
still eany cyed 
j n 
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| On the ridge a mile from our hous 
The past weekend and adventu 
Arranged on the gee eo uae 
Like members of a medieval dance of dexsth, 
With Death in his cape and with his sycexle ieucing, 
a: at the end 
The carefree juggler playing his lyre. 
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ace is a student here. 


THE FUTURE: SOME ALTERNATIVE SCENARIOS 
bruce o. boston * 
I 


I imaged the best minds of my generation, 

Warehoused as giant blocks of ice, 

Frigid stack upon lifeless row, 

Condemned to self-—liquidation, 

Dripping themselves to death. 

The rheostat man never returned from his coffeebreak. 


in 

I saw my parents and my sons, all dead, 

Never having see Jesus come smiling on a cloud. 

But I saw him suspended in the fetid air of North Jersey, 
Crying carbon dioxide tears. 

He got caught in the hoiding pattern, 

The Kingdom of God trapped in the friendly skies of United. 


EU 


I visioned my country processed and marketed, 
Its Moloch Mouth and Super Sphincter 

Ever satiated, ever defecating, 
self-contained in perfect reciprocity, and 
Peace. 


IV 


I saw children's crayons laughing outside the lines, 
Masks becoming faces, mine becoming me, 

Abandonment of clutch for touch. 

Fear to love, dross to alloy, and a man walking 
From stable to crypt, waiting for the light. 


* Bruce is a doctoral candidate, a graduate of Muskingum College and P.1T.S. 
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A CHRISTMAS EVE VISIT WITH DON WEST 


Jim Slicer * 


(For me, 1968 was a disruptive year, a year of important questioning and reflection. 
In December of that year, I became acquainted with Don West ~ an Appalachian. My first visit 
with him was on Christmas Eve, 1968, when three of my friends and I journeyed over three 
hundred miles of West Virginia hills to visit him and his camp. As my Christmas gift to you, 
the Seminary community, I would like to offer you my recollections of that initial visit. 
Happy Holidays. ) 


Don, a sixty~year old mountain man from Georgia, operates his own mountain school and 
camp in the Appalachian highlands of eastern West Virginia. A poet, musician, ordained 
minister, educator, politician and farmer, Don has published his own words, performed his own 
songs, ministered with those who asked for him, taught and learned, petitioned for the 
necessary, and tilled his own soil. 





* Jim is a junior Hetie candidate, a graduate of Marshall University. 
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Don is a strong man to whom some men have ascribed the title, “a dreamer in his own 
‘antasy world," Though kicked out of three states for being a "troublemaker," this out-— 
spoken man still retains the belief that it is the dialogue of the heart and not the 
mposition of power that gives substance to ideas and meaning to lives. To those who 
mrround a hollow interior with symbolic gestures of strength and flaunt their insecurity 
mhen threatened by words, Don represents an enigmatic hurdle. 


Aman is a product of his environment. His hopes, his dreams, his fears, the incessant 
‘earnings that pull aman out of his childhood and out of his innocence — these are but 
eflections of the people he loved and the people he feared, the land he walked and the work 
e toiled, the solitude he sought and the loneliness he shunned. 


Briskly stepping across the frozen, snowswept mountain—top in Summers County, Don West 
as firmly enveloped in his environment. 


Walking up a dirt pathway leading from the small cabins to the summit of the mountain on 
hich the 200 acre farm is implanted, ilest elaborated on why his life struggle has been 
ireoccupied with the Appalachian people. 


"Ve form our self-image by our understanding of history. If you have an image of your- 
elf in one way, you will act accordingly. And the Appalachian man is no exception. We 
ave been 'hillbillyized' and labelled as loafers. What happens when our image is such a 
efeated character? We have many things that should revive pride in our heritage." 


Four gifts I crave for man: 
Love, that makes him human, 
Imagination, to realize it, 
Pride because he is, 
and Courage to beae. 


"Everything that has been won by the mountain man was won by hard struggle. We had to 
aise the banner, no one was going to do it for us. Today our people face more problems. 
le fought for welfare in the '30s, but today welfare is used so frequently to keep the people 
nm line and beat them down. Today we must remove welfare from any kind of political pressure! 





| Howling across the farm, the frozen wind carried with it snow which will land on lower 
harts of the mountain. At 60, Don West walked straight and quickly through the snow as only 
\ man weathered by past storms can. 


| "West Virginia is like a colony. We are losing our wealth to corporations who only 

pare for the dollar, instead of the mountains and rivers and streams. There was another time 
then the mountain people were beaten down — the the '20s and '30s. We had to break the rule 
2 the gun thug. I used to travel from my campus in Kentucky as a student over to the coal 
nes on weekends. Those were dangerous days for men who defied the company — but we did, 
ind we usually won.” 


| As we passed by a clearing, land was in preparation for future pasture at the center. 
is Mr. West stopped to survey some acreage, I asked him about the criticism he has received 
‘rom the press and assorted citizens, 

"Decent people will answer accusations against me. There is no need for me to engage in 
lebate with people I have never met. My crime has been the crime of trying to get poor 
veople organized. This is my role, my responsibility - a lesson I learned from the teachings 
f Christ. Some people want the mountain man to remain a slave to corporations; I want to 
lave the dignity all people deserve." 


Pausing for a few moments, Don talked about the role that students can play in West 
‘irginia and elsewhere. 
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"Students have a chance to make a real difference in our state. Write poetry or preach 
for a purpose. Use the alphabet to say something —- it's what you say and believe that's 
important. In their dress and beards, students are being different. Don't be different 
from everyone else unless it makes a difference. You can always revolutionize the alphabet, 
but it is the way you use the alphabet to say something that really counts." 


What is life, my Love, 

Is it not where there 

Is movement, 

Struggle? 

Is it not where the heart 
And spirit’ are in conflict, 
Where forces are cast 
Against forces 

And out of it all - 
ProgresSeece? 

Isn't life where 

There is love, 

and love itself is conflict, 
Is give and take - 

Passion and tendernesSeoe? 


As we walked beyond the clearing and the noise of lumberjacks died away, the only sounds 
around our ears were the wind and the crunch of snow below our feet. There was an over- 
powering sense of being isolated, remote: no traffic, no machines, no television, and no 
buildings. 


"Yan is the alienated creature in the outside world. He is engaged in a fight to retain 
values. ‘The mass media has created a tendency for uniformity of style everywhere in America. 


"hat kind of human beings are we producing? The whole emphasis is on competition — for 
grades, for wealth, for prestige. Competition is incylcated and perpetuated by our educa- 
tional system. We are taught that man is naturally agressive. If he is so belligerent, 
why do we have to beat brutality into army recruits? Man's nature is love, not agression. 


"The mountain people have certain values I hope we never lose. Cur sense of indepen- 
dence, neighborliness, and hospitality toward strangers 1S rare in today's computerized 
society. 


"Jack Weller wrote in 'Yesterday's People' that mountain people are person-centered, 
while the rest of America is thing~-centered. Weller feels that mountain people must adjust 
and become thing-centered in order to compete in today's society. Why can't the rest of 
America become people-centered? What kind of humans do we have who are more concerned with 
their possessions than their neighbors? To a thing-centered peoson, being poor is having 
few possessions and living in a shack. Maybe poverty ought to be redefined." 


The view from the top was impressive. In the valleys around the mountain snow swirled 
about, landing on some distant farmlands. Smoke from a cabin on the next mountain blended 
in with the grey haze caused by the storm. looking upward, the clouds were scurrying away, 
never to return — lost like time, retained only in our memories. 


"People ask me why I am willing to sacrifice so much in order to work on this mountain. 
They don't realize that if you work at something you love, you are not sacrificing. I've 
been granted a privilege that is extended to very few. 


"lian needs to be stimulated to think - in terms of hvman values and not human 
exploitation. The Church should be in the forefront of such thoughts. But where is it? I 
find more Christianity in the mountains and their people than in the organized church. As 


— ee 
fhe Mr. Brian doll. Wind it up and it says "Go to your room, Jim." 

the Eli West doll. Wind it up and it walks Charlie. 

the Mr. Crawford doll. Wind it up and it walks to Palmer Stadium. 

‘he Mr. Andrews doll. Wind it up and it runs...and runs...and runsee. 

‘he Dr. Beeners doll. Wind it up and it knocks your glottal shock. 

he Dr. Allen doll. Wind it up and it says "It's in Theology, you see?" 
he Dr. Jones doll. Wind it up and it is molto vivace. 

he Dr. Metzger doll. Wind it up and it kisses the bride through the veil. 
he Dr. Fritsch doll. Wind it up and it scratches its yamakah. 


Be Dr. Schuall doll. Wind it up and it disappears. 


me Dr. Nichols doll. Wind it up and its moustache blushes. 
he Dr. Migliore doll. Wind it up and it strokes its goatee - meaningfully. 
q 
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Weller pointed out, the mountain people still value people over things. Can we say the same 
for many of our upstanding church people who occupy corporation offices in New York? 
Organized religion has opposed much of the real human soul searching. Does the church walk 
with the poor and the privileged or solely with the priviliged? 


"And where is the moral leadership of America? How can a country run by corporations 
teach man how to respect and how to understand? Christmas is here, but how will we 
celebrate? War in Vietnam? Starvation in Africa? Exploitation in the caalfields? And how 
many children will celebrate the Prince of Peace's birth with toy guns and bazookas? 
Christmas is an opportunity to think about what is important for people. Some people blame 
the mountain man for being person-centered. J commend him. 


"T think the only realists in the world are the poets and the dreamers. For it is they 
who work with the world. They don't lose themselves in balance sheets, progress reports, 
and quota systems." 


By now the darkness had blanketed the snow on the ground. In the distance a light from 
the kitchen served as our guide back to the main cabin. Within the large black stove, a 
slowly—turning ham was being prepared for the Christmas Day dinner. Warming up the car 
prior to our return trip home, my companions were anxious to depart before the evening was 
completed. 


The frozen distortions of the roadside mud framed our exit from Don West's camp. 
Turning the first corner beyond the gate, we could no longer spot the kitchen light. The 
blackness of the woods penetrated our car and we huddled for warmth. Home and the last few 
hours of Christmas Eve were before us. And so much more. 

* * * * * * * * * * * a * 28 * * * % * * * * * * * * * ¥* * * * 


Birth Control is the Pope's Viet Nam 


CHRISTMAS GIFT IDEAS 
from The Editors 


Perhaps you are wondering what to give the seminarian who has everything» More 
probably, you are wondering what to give the seminarian who has nothing. At any rate, 
whatever your particular predicament may be, you may be interested in the wind-up dolls 


presently being manufactured in the tower of Hodge Hall. The dolls come in the following 
styles. 


The Dr. McCord doll. Wind it up and it leaves the campus. 


The Dr. Hope doll. Wind it up and it looks at its watch, shakes its head and says 
"I b'lieve the bell has rung shall we cum t'orrrder let us prray..." 


The Dr. Becker doll. Wind it up and it says "What the hell are we supposed to do with it?!" 
The Dr. Loder doll. Wind it up and it says "Good morning class. Are you there?" 


The Mr. Bartow doll. Wind it up and it doesn't match. 
(more on the next page) 
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